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HEN food, clothing and shelter 
costs go way up—the man 
who provides them becomes more 
valuable too! 
Take a thoughtful look at your 
life insurance. At today’s prices, 


how well could it take care of your 
family? 


nm NEW ENGLAND i 
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If you need more life insurance — 
or if you want to rearrange what you 
now own—call the carefully trained 
New England Mutual underwriter 
near you. You'll like his friendly, 
experienced counsel and his skill 
in adapting this company’s flexible 
policies to your personal situation. 


AE GOLARER LALO Latta 





A Good Company to Remember 


1. Courteous, competent, career agents 
—from coast to coast. 


2. Liberal, low-cost policies that fit 
your individual needs. 


. Financial strength and a pioneer- 


ing history of protecting policy- 
holders’ interests. 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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“Ever notice how they praise a young man — call him smart, aggressive, 





independent, a ‘live wire’? Let him put a lot of years behind him, and 
the same traits become ‘cantankerous.’ Well — I figure it’s just plain 
unnatural for a fellow like me — who's run his own life for half a 
century to play second fiddle to young folks with young ways. If the 
grandchildren get in my hair, I go back to my own place. If cold winds 
become disagreeable, I go and fish in the sun. Thanks to luck, hard 
work and a persistent life insurance salesman with a smart Retirement 
Insurance Plan — I can afford to be cantankerous. Funny thing, too 


... my kids seem to /ike me that way!” 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, | CONNECTICUT 
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Governments al 
New Lows Brighten 
Earnings Prospects 


Of Great Significance in 
Effect on Other Securities 
Sought by Insurers 


NEW YORK — Eleven issues of 
U. S. government bonds sold at new 
lows within the last 10 days, a develop- 
ment that is regarded by life insurance 
investment men as of the _ greatest 
significance, portending a continued rise 
in yield basis for all types of securities. 

It is encouraging not merely for its 
future effect on life insurance net costs: 
It also means that the inflationary effect 
of the government’s artificial easy money 
policy is being offset to a considerable 
extent as normal supply and demand 
factors in the money market are allowed 
to operate. 


Lost Half a Point 


On the day in which the 11 issues all 
hit their lows the victory 2%s closed 
at 96-%5 bid, after having sold down to 
a low of 96-x%. The worst decline was 
registered by the bank-eligible 24s of 
1972-67, which lost one-half point to 
close at 97, the low for the day. The 
longer term restricted issues lost vs of 
a point. 

The level of the government market 
foreshadows the prices and yield bases 
of other securities. Government bonds 
set the yield criterion for “riskless” in- 
vestments, since the only hazard is what 
the holder can realize on it if he wants 
to sell before maturity or call date. 

If the market follows the normal pat- 
tern, the effect on other types of securi- 
ties will be less pronounced on existing 
issues than on new issues. Unfortu- 
nately, the life companies cannot take 
full advantage of this increasingly favor- 
able yield situation because of their 
large commitments made in_ recent 
months that will carry over into the 
next six months. 


Still Funds Available 


However, these commitments will not 
absorb all their funds available for in- 
vestment. There may well be some 
further liquidation of governments al- 
though probably not much, because 
most companies have gof their govern- 
ment holdings to about where they want 
them. There is greater likelihood that 
they will dispose of some of their high- 
er-grade corporate securities. These, be- 
ing more sluggish in reacting to the 
drop in government bond prices, can 
presumably be sold at figures that will 
advantageous reinvestment in 
new issues brought out on a yield basis 
more sensitively reflecting the lower 
price of governments. 


Corporate Bonds Tend to Decline 


Corporate bonds have tended to de- 
cline since last March, reflecting the 
agtion of the federal reserve board in 
pulling the pegs from long-term govern- 
ment bond prices. If life companies 
show little tendency to get rid of their 
governments, but instead elect to dis- 
pose of their high-grade corporate bonds 
in considerable volume in order to in- 
vest in new issues of comparable quality 
at higher yields, the result might well 
be to accelerate the normally slow 
response of the market price of existing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 





Prudential Strike 
Wears On; Little 
Sign of Settlement 


The strike of Prudential district agents 
wore on through its fourth week with 
little sign of settlement. The agents 
have been on strike since Dec. 1. The 
company has left open its original offer 
which it says is the most liberal it can 
make under the expense limitation and 
wage stabilization laws. 

In St. Louis, the board of aldermen 
voted 24 to one in favor of a resolution 
asking the company and the city’s 275 
agents to get together on terms of set- 
tlement. The resolution was introduced 
by Alderman Ray Lohse, a Prudential 
agent himself. Meanwhile the company 
carried large space advertising in St. 
Louis papers and in other large dailies 
throughout the country, advising policy- 
holders on how to pay premiums 
through the mail or directly to branch 
offices. : 


Court Action at Detroit 


In Detroit the company has asked 


‘the circuit court to force its striking 


agents to return their record books. The 
company charges that 219 of its more 
than 300 agents in the area have refused 
to surrender the books, with the result 
that more than 60,000 policyholders are 
being deprived of service. The 219 de- 
fendants were to show cause why the 
books should not be returned or why the 
agents should not be enjoined from de- 
facing or mutilating the books. 

In Indianapolis, a company district 
manager reported that about 75% of 
the company’s 525 agents in Indiana are 
back at work. 


To Report Disaster 
Benefit Payments 


A system of reporting on_ benefit 
payments to families of persons involved 
in disaster is being set up by Institute 
of Life Insurance, in cooperation with 
International Claim Assn. Letters have 
been sent this week to all member com- 
panies of the latter association and_ to 
additional life companies, requesting 
some initial data concerning benefit pay- 
ments made in connection with recent 
railroad disasters and asking for their 
cooperation in connection with future 
disasters. 


Immediate Reports Asked 


With the objective of meeting the 
frequent calls for information concern- 
ing the extent of personal protection 
against such catastrophes, it is hoped 
that immediate reports will be made in 
those cases, so that the institute may 
make a round-up story available showing 
the role of life insurance as a social 
force in keeping families together where 
tragedy has struck. 


Line Up Speakers for 
N. Y. Estate Planners’ Day 


The fourth annual Estate Planners 
Day sponsored by New York City 
C.L.U. chapter will be held Jan. 16. 
Samuel L. Zeigen, general agent of 
Provident Mutual Life, is chairman. 

For the first time panel discussions 
will be open to the public. Speakers in- 
clude Maurice Austin, president of New 
York Society of P.A.s; Rene A. 
Wormser, attorney, and Wallace N. 
Watson, vice-president County Trust 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. Mr. Watson is 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and past president of Boston Assn. 
of Life Underwriters and the Boston 
Managers’ association. 








Stagg Resigns as 
N. W. National Chief; 
Succeeded by Wells 


Ronald G. Stagg has resigned as pres- 
ident and a director of Northwestern 
National Life. Differences of opinion 
over the group A. & H. operations of 
the company resulted in Mr. Stagg’s 
resignation. THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
had reported in the Dec. 7 issue the 
decision of the company to withdraw 
from the group A. & H. field in the face 





R. G. Stagg 


G. W. 


Wells 


of poor experience. Mr. Stagg has been 
replaced. by George W. Wells, vice- 
president of the company, who has been 
elected acting president, a director, and’ 
member of the executive committee. He 


has been armed with full executive 
authority. 
Mr. Stagg has not made any an- 


nouncement of his future plans. He be- 
came at 43 president of Northwestern 
National four years ago, succeeding the 
late O. J. Arnold, who became chairman 
of the company. Mr. Stagg had five 


years ago joined Northwestern Na- 
tional after 20 years with Lincoln 


National Life of which he had been for 
several years second vice-president and 
actuary. He was initially vice-president 
and actuary of Northwestern National. 

Mr. Wells has been with the company 
since 1928 when he became its secre- 
tary. Prior to that he had been Minne- 
sota insurance commissioner. He then 
had the distinction of being the youngest 
commissioner in the U. S. at the age of 
29 and served as a member of the 
executive committee of insurance com- 
missioners. He became _ vice-presi- 
dent of the company in 1942. He is 
currently chairman of the legislative 
committee and president of Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota and chairman 
of the American Life Convention com- 
mittee on insurance department super- 
vision. 





Merritt to Speak at Chicago 


Life Agency Managers of Chicago 
will hear Francis L. Merritt, vice-pres- 
ident and director of agencies of Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa, at a luncheon Jan. 9. 
His subject will be “The Opportunity 
We Offer Our Agents Today.” 





Committee Postpones 


Hearing on Section 213 


NEW YORK — The hearing 
scheduled for Jan. 4 at New York 
City on section 2138, the expense 
limitation provision of the New 
York insurance law, has been 
postponed for at least a week, 
though no date has yet been set, 
according to Paul L. Bleakley of 
Yonkers, counsel to the Condon 
committee of the New York 
legislature, which is holding the 
hearings. Mr. Bleakley said the 
committee’s intention a week ago 
was to hold the next hearing Jan. 
4 but that before notices were sent 
out it was found necessary to 
change the date. 





WSB Regulations 
Provide Automatic 
Okay of Most Group 


Non-Contributory Freed 
Where Benefits Match 
the Review Criteria 


The Wage Stabilization Board regula- 
tion freeing a large percentage of group 
insurance cases from the freeze is finally 
official and “der Tag” has come at last 
for the group insurance people. Few 
have seen the regulations and they are 
difficult enough to comprehend to have 
resulted in many inaccurate reports in 
the press. THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


herewith presents a view of the regula- 
tions which it believes to be accurate: 

In the first place, the effect on worker 
coverage and on dependent coverage 
must be measured separately. 

Worker—Automatic approval is grant- 
ed on cases where the employer pays 
the entire cost provided that the bene- 
fits do not exceed those set forth in the 
regulations which are discussed further 
down in this article. Automatic approval 
is granted and there are no limits set on 
benefits which are allowed under any 
program in which the employe pays 40% 
of the gross cost or more. Plans requir- 
ing formal approval by the WSB are 
those which are non-contributory and 
exceed the limits set forth in the regula- 
tion or they are plans on a contributory 
basis on which the worker’s contribution 
is less: than 40% and the limits exceed 
the review criteria. 

Dependents—As long as the worker 
pays at least 40% of the plan, coverage 
on dependents is approved automatically. 
If the employer contribution is increased, 
the plan has to go to the board. 


THE YARDSTICK 








Maximums where application of the 
above yardstick shows that the plan 
must meet review criteria are as follows: 

1. Temporary benefits—Continuation 
of benefits for a maximum duration in 
excess of 26 weeks..with a seven day 
waiting period for sickness or compen- 
sation for wage loss, which, for the 
group of insured employes as a whole, 
averages more than 60% of the average 
weekly wages. : 

2. Hospital expenses— Any unusual 
type of benefit such as special nursing, 
full payment for a private room, blood 
plasma, treatment of tuberculosis, nerv- 
ous or mental cases for a period in ex- 
cess of 30 days for each confinement or 
rest cure. Disability compensation for 
an individual worker which is more than 
60% of the average weekly wages of all 
employes insured under the plan. 

3. Surgical expenses—Any fee sched- 
ule with a maximum allowance above 
the veterans’ administration $200 level 
or any full amount schedule of a com- 
mercial insurance company. Only com- 
pensation in this category on a service 
basis rather than a cash indemnity basis 
can exceed these limits. Unusual bene- 
fits such as dental surgery and plastic 
surgery are not allowed. 

4. In-hospital medical expense—Pay- 
ments in excess of $5 per day or, if bene- 
fits are graduated after the first few 
visits, the payments thereafter in excess 
of $4 per day or reimbursement for more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Actions on Federal Level Affected 
Insurance More Than Ever In ’5] 


By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


Life insurance operations of the past 
year kept pace with general business 
trends in an econo- 
my geared largely 
to the national de- 
fense program and 
the consequent in- 
crease in industrial 
production and ac- 


tivity. 
More evident 
than before have 


been the diverse ac- 
tions affecting life 
insurance at the 
federal level— 
whether by Con- 
gress, the regular 
bureaus, boards and , 
commissions, or the emergency defense 
control agencies. Developments of spe- 
cial interest to life insuramtce were high- 
lighted by company taxation, freezing 
of fringe benefits, gratuitous indemnity 
for servicemen, catastrophic war risk 
and the encroachment of compulsory 
government insurance systems. On the 
right side of the ledger, the substantial 
improvement in interest rates on new 
investments was widely acclaimed. 

For the first time in a decade new 
production failed to increase over the 
previous year, although the 1951 volume 
will be very substantial. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for the apparent de- 
cline, the chief one of which was the 
freezing last February of group insur- 
ance and pension plans. The outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea in 1950 with im- 
pending war clauses resulted in an ab- 
normal volume of new business until the 
war clause question subsided. Neverthe- 
less, the total production for 1951 will 
likely exceed $29 billion, only $1 billion 
less than the record volume of a year 
ago. The field forces of life insurance 
deserve warm congratulations on their 
gratifying performance. 

The gains of past eras in the amount 
of life insurance in force and in total 
assets of the companies have been 
eclipsed by the huge gains of the present 
period. The amount of life insurance in 
force at the year-end soared to an esti- 
mated $253,200,000,000, insuring about 
86,000,000 policyholders. Ordinary insur- 
ance accounted for about $160,000,000,- 
000, group insurance $58,300,000,000 and 
industrial insurance $34,900,000,000. To- 
tal assets of the companies rose to ap- 
proximately $68,500,000,000, a gain of 
about $4,500,000,000. Disbursements to 
policyholders and beneficiaries were ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000, the highest 
on record. Of this total, death claim 
payments to beneficiaries of decreased 
policyholders accounted for $1,725,000,- 
000, while $2,275,000,000 represent pay- 
ments to living policyholders. Altogether 
the statistics furnish abundant proof 
that private life insurance is providing 
the American people with a major part 
of their financial security. 


Klocksin 


Cc. C. 


Improved Interest Rates 


A most welcome development has 
been the substantial improvement in in- 
terest rates on long term obligations. 

Interest rates began to improve in 
the second half of 1950 as a result of a 
demand for capital notably in the real 
estate and industrial loan’ categories. 
Further impetus was derived from the 
exchange announced in. March, 1951, by 
the Treasury of the long term 21%4% 
government bond issues for non-market- 





able thirty-year 234% bonds. This ac- 
tion reduced sales of government bonds 
and was accompanied by a removal of 
the pegs which heretofore had supported 
prices on most government bond issues, 
thereby causing companies to slacken 
sales of such bonds as prices receded. 
Coming at a time when insurance com- 
panies had been selling yovernment 
bonds to meet large forward commiit- 
ments for real estate mortgages and 
other loans, the net result was a lower- 
ing in the supply of investible funds and 
hence higher interest rates. 

The industry has been and is continu- 
ing to vigorously support the voluntary 
credit control program instituted by the 
federal reserve board. Through actien 
by voluntary committees and individual 
companies, loans and other investments 
which do not contribute to the defense 
program or which add to inflationary 
forces have been severely restricted or 
eliminated. 

Largely because of forward commit- 
ments the upward surge in the real es- 
tate mortgage loan account continued 
unabated. Such loans at the year-end 
were estimated at $19,500,000,000, rep- 
resenting a gain of about $3,400,000,000 
for the year. The decrease in the num- 
ber of housing starts from approximately 
1,400,000 units in 1950 to approximately 
1,100,000 units in 1951, however, is re- 
flected in a substantial reduction in for- 
ward commitments of insurance compa- 


nies for real estate loans to be made in 
1952. 

The demand for capital investment 
from both private and public sources has 
been heavy and is expected to continue 
in the months ahead. Such demand is 
expected to enable interest rates, which 
are now reasonably favorable in relation 
to rates in force over the past decade, 
to remain at or perhaps increase over 
current levels for at least some period 
ahead. The increase in current rates will 
not, of course, substantially change the 
over-all yield of the companies’ invest- 
ments. The weight of the old invest- 
ments will be felt for some time to 
come. 


Few Tax Bills Make Appearance 


Although 43 legislatures met in regu- 
lar session an unusually small number 
of taxation measures made their appear- 
ance. Major action concerned bills of 
miscellaneous character. 

Proposals to increase the premium tax 
failed in Arkansas, Florida, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and West Virginia, and an 
attempt to tax annuity considerations in 
Pennsylvania was unsuccessful. A bill 
to levy a tax on the investment income 
of insurance companies was defeated in 
Arizona. 

Compulsory investment by life com- 
panies in so-called local securities was 
proposed and failed in Arkansas. An 
Oklahoma enactment permits life com- 
panies to invest in income producing real 


<The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Gommentary 


If the past is father 
to the future... 


As Commonwealth Careermen from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf put their plans for 1952 into motion, it is encouraging 
to know that 1952 bids well to be another year of great 


progress for the Commonwealth. 


If past performance is 


to be a guide, the Company should again surpass its pre- 


vious accomplishments. 


Commonwealth is setting its goals high, secure in the 
knowledge that its men, having the advantages of the most 
modern training and sales aids, can and will reach their 


objectives. 


Contributing materially to the great potentials of this new 
year will be the teamwork which so characterizes the en- 
tire Commonwealth organization. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 1, 1951— 
$536,005,260 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Doorway to Security’ 





estate held for commercial purposes and 
a somewhat similar law was passed in 
Nebraska. New York will permit limited 
investments in leaseholds and commo, 
stock. New Mexico authorized inves. 
ment in preferred and common share; 
while Idaho approved investment in 
common stock. 

In the matter of war clauses, New 
York revised its statute to conform to 
the insurance commissioners’ statemen; 
of principles and in addition provide 
that no clause shall be permitted which 
excludes death due to disease or accident 
not attributable to the special hazards of 
war service. 

Compulsory cash sickness Measures 
were introduced in 12 states but none 
was adopted. The state of Washington’; 
referendum a year ago rejecting a simi. 
lar proposal by an overwhelming major. 
ity no doubt laid a restraining hand op 
the adoption of such programs by othe 
Spiatenens. 

e long-awaited proposal to reyj 

and liberalize New York’s well-kaail 
expense limitation law (Section 213) 
made its entry into the last legislative 
session although no serious effort was 
made to advance the measure. Further 
study and revision of the bill were need. 
ed in order to make its intent and pur- 
pose fully known to all parties in jn. 
terest. 
_ Hearings on the measure before the 
joint legislative committee on insurance 
began Nov. 29, 1951, and it is planned 
to hold another hearing early in January 
before the bill is presented to the regu. 
lar session of the legislature. The pro- 
posal has had long and intensive study 
and the issue appears due for thorough 
consideration by the legislature. 


Favorable Congressional Action 


_Congress acted favorable on several 
pieces of legislation of major interest 
to life insurance. After long considera 
tion it approved a plan to tax the com- 
panies at 644% of their net investment 
income for the year 1951 only. This 
method of taxation was suggested by 
the life insurance industry and_ super- 
sedes the tax formula known as the 
average valuation rate, applicable to tax- 
able years 1949 and 1950. 

Congressional and Treasury staff ex- 
perts are at work ona permanent tax 
plan. One question is whether the tax 
should be on total income, including un- 
derwriting income and capital gains, o 
a premium tax. Should the revenue pro- 
duced by the 1951 law equal or exceed 
the original estimates of its sponsors, 
there is a good chance that it will be 
extended by Congress for several years, 
if not made permanent law. 

Included in the 1951 tax bill was a 
Senate finance committee amendment to 
the internal revenue code whereby pen- 
sion plans covering full time life insur- 
ance agents who are statutory employes 
for purposes of old age and survivors’ 
insurance will receive the same tax con- 
sideration that has been accorded pen- 
sion plans of the code’s designated em- 
ployer-employe relationship. 

For the second time in recent years 
the House approved a 20% withholding 
tax on dividends, interest and royalties. | 
The proposal was vigorously opposed ¥V 
the life insurance associations and finally 
was deleted from the bill by the Senate. 

Altogether, the joint taxation commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention- 
Life Insurance Assn. of America came 
through the last session of Congress 
with an impressive record of accomplish- 
ment. i 

Congress enacted a program of gratur 
tious insurance of $10,000 to supersede 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Institute Figures 
Show Life Ownership 
at Record Level 


Show Life Insurance Has 
Outstripped Population 
Growth in 50 Years 


Total life insurance owned by Amer- 
jan families in more than 600 
companies increased to $253,200,000,000 
in 1951, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. This is $131 billion 
more than was owned at the end of 1941 
and $101 billion more than at the end 
of 1945. Proportionately, life insurance 
has expanded more rapidly than popula- 
tion during the first half of this century. 
The nation’s policyholders now number 
36 million, owning 209,500,000 policies at 
an average of $2,900 each. 

Another record this past year is the 
$4 billion of payments which brought to 
$30 billion the aggregate paid out to 
policyholders or beneficiaries in the past 
decade. The 1951 total is 58% greater 
than the 1941 figure, a rise of $1,475,- 
000,000. 


Death Benefits Increase 


Death benefits increased to $1,725,- 
000,000, some $135 million more than the 
year before and $715 million more than 
in 1941. The larger total was chiefly a 
reflection of the wider ownership. Death 
rate remained at a low level during 
1951, well under the rate 10 years ago 
and lower than for any year prior to 
1949. 

Payments to living policyholders, in- 
cluding matured endowments, annuity 
payments, disability payments, policy 
surrender values and policy dividends 
accounted for 57% of the year’s pay- 
ments. The $2,275,000,000 of “living 
benefits” were $134 million more than 
corresponding payments in 1950; $759 
million more than in 1941. 


Ordinary Sales Increase 


Sales continued high in 1951, unequalled 
in any previous year excepting 1950. 
The $28,800,000,000 sold during the year 
compares with $30,675,000,000 in 1950; 
$14,780,000,000 in 1945; $12,260,000,000 
in 1941. The decrease from 1951 is ap- 
parently due to the smaller group pur- 
chases, which reflect the fringe benefit 
wage freeze of the stabilization program. 
Ordinary, which accounts for nearly two- 
Hhirds of the total, showed a small in- 
crease to an all-time high. Industrial 
also increased slightly. 

Some $7,850,000,000 was put into life 
Premiums in 1951, nearly $550 million 
more than the year before and $3,800,- 
000,000 more than in 1941. Even with 
the increased sums put into premiums, 
the annual total still represents only 
about 3% of total national income. 
Assets held by life companies rose to 
$800 per policyholder, compared with 
$770 the year before and $500 in 1941. 
Total assets are at an estimated $68,500,- 
000,000, up nearly $4,500,000,000 from 
the previous year. Business and indus- 
trial securities represented the largest 
block with $3,500,000,C00 being invested 
in defense-supporting loans. Total in- 
dustry investment topped $28 billion, 
mete than 250% of the 1941 investment 
of this nature. 


Mortgage Loan Rises 


Mortgages, in large part on homes, 
accounted for an estimated $19,475,000,- 
000 at year-end, up $3,400,000,000 in the 
year and $13 billion more than in 1941. 
the year’s increase was largely a reflec- 
tion of the commitments made in 1950, 
Prior to adoption of credit curbs. 





XUM 


U. S. government securities held by 
lifé companies totaled $11,050,000,000 at 
the end of 1951. This was a continued 
decline from the year before and brought 
the holdings down to nearly half of the 


1945 total. One large block, $2,800,000,- 
000 worth, was put on a more permanent 
basis last April when the life companies 
exchanged 244% negotiable bonds for 
234% non-marketable bonds. 








Elect Lithgow Manutacturers President 





J. H. Lithgow has been named presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Life to succeed 
the late M. R. Gooderham. C. S. Band 
has been elected a vice-president and 
together with L. M. McCarthy, who has 

*been a vice-president since 1944, and 
Mr. Lithgow, comprises the top manage- 
ment of the company. Mr. Lithgow has 
been a vice-president since 1944. He 
started with Manufacturers Life in 1908 
as a clerk in the actuarial department. 
He served in the Canadian army during 
the first world war and after return from 
overseas in 1919 was appointed assistant 
actuary. He was appointed actuary in 
1924, assistant general manager and 
actuary in 1930 and in 1931 became gen- 





eral manager and actuary and in 1935 
general manager. He became a director 
in 1936. 

Mr. Band is chairman of Canadian 
Surety, president of Goderich Elevator 
& Transport Co. and a director of sev- 
eral other leading Canadian industrial 
organizations. He has been a director 
of the company since 1938. 

Mr. McCarthy has been a director 
since 1938 and is also a director of Fed- 
eral Fire of Canada and Consolidated 
Fire & Casualty. He is chairman of 
the Canada Malting Co. and a director 
of several other important Canadian 
firms. Pictured above, left to right, are 
Mr. Lithgow, Mr. Band and Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 








attention. 


cards. 








Birthday 


A race horse probably doesn’t know which day its 
birthday is. It is January 1. For purposes of registra- 
tion in the racing books all horses are considered to 
have been born on January 1. People arrive at a time 
when they disclaim any interest in their own birthdays, 
but by and large they really are interested in the fact 
that on one day in the year personal attention is directed 
to them. The most frivolous and the scroogiest of them 
enjoy getting birthday greetings. But it has to be re- 
membered that what they want is a little personal 


The greeting card houses of recent years have been 
very much aware of the market and they exercise great 
ingenuity in humor and in sentiment in making birthday 


A birthday greeting from an underwriter should not 
be a business card. What we want to do is to show an 
unselfish interest in a person’s one personal day of the 
year. We have to remember that it is his or her birth- 
day, not ours. And that is the way the recipient wants 
to be remembered. He doesn’t mind being joshed good- 
naturedly, but on his birthday he wants to be a person, 
not a horse, and not a customer. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Companies Oppose 
Reorganization of 
D. C. Department 


WASHINGTON—Unanimous oppo- 
sition of the insurance industry to 
merging the District of Columbia in- 
surance department into a new division 
of commerce under a D. C. govern- 
ment reorganization plan sponsored by 
two of three District commissioners, was 
expressed at a hearing before the com- 
missioners late last week by Edward 
J. Schmuck, general counsel Acacia 
Mutual Life and chairman of a special 
committee representing all segments of 
the insurance industry here. 

Mr. Schmuck made a statement along 
the lines of that submitted to a House 
committee a few years ago against a 
proposal similar to the above contained 
in the Auchincloss bill for D. C. reor- 
ganization. 


Arguments Against Change 


Pointing out that the insurance de- 
partment would be deprived of inde- 
pendent status and become merely a 
section of the commerce division, 
Schmuck argued that the proposed plan 
(1) would not best serve the public 
interest, (2) would not result in greater 
efficiency or economy in supervision of 
insurance, (3) is contrary to the ex- 
perience and action of several states, 
particularly since the S.E.U.A. decision 
and enactment of the McCarran law, 
and (4) is contrary to the con- 
gressional scheme after full hearings on 
the subject before a D. C. home rule 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Schmuck said the D. C. depart- 
ment collected $1,720,000 premium taxes 
last fiscal year; that the present insur- 
ance department exercises important 
quasi-judicial, discretionary and techni- 
nical fiinctions. In contrast to total col- 
lections of taxes, fees and penalties last 
fiscal year exceeding $1,823,000, Schmuck 
gave figures showing expenses of the 
insurance department were $80,383. 

The speaker urged careful considera- 
tion be given to amending the reor- 
ganization plan so as to preserve the 
insurance department as an independent 
unit. 





Indianapolis Newspapers 
Report Crouch to Resign 


The Indianapolis daily newspapers 
have carried a story attributed to “re- 
liable sources” to the effect that Leslie 
E. Crouch, president of American United 
Life, will step out of office at the annual 
meeting of his company in February to 
be replaced by Charles Jackson, execu- 
tive secretary of Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce, long time member of the 
American United board and currently 
chairman of the company’s executive 
committee. The story is unconfirmed 
either by Jackson or the company so far. 

The newspaper stories say that Mr. 
Crouch’s resignation is for purely per- 
sonal reasons and that he will return to 
his law practice in Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Crouch was a Portland attorney and 
member of the company’s board when he 
was called in ‘as president in 1948 be- 
cause of the failing health of George A. 
Bangs, president since the merger of 
American Central and United Mutual 
into American United in 1936. Mr. 
Bangs is now president emeritus. 


Medical Anti-Trust Case Up 


WASHINGTON—Scheduled for ar- 
gument before the Supreme Court the 
week of Jan. 2 is United States vs. Ore- 
gon State Medical Society, et al. The 
government has appealed from the U. S. 
district court for Oregon, which ruled 
in favor of the society in a Department 
of Justice anti-trust suit. 

Stanley Silverberg, a special assistant 
in the solicitor general’s office, will ap- 
pear for the government. Nicholas 
Jaureguy appears as chief counsel for 
the medical society. 
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AGENCY MANAGER IN KEY SPOT 





Getting Established Agent Steamed Up Is 
Big Problem for New A. & H. Department 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


How do you get established agents 
steamed up about selling A. & H. in- 
surance? 

That appears to be the most vexing 
problem in the mind of executives of 
life companies that are just getting 
started in A. & H. and of quite a few 
that have been at it for several years 
without being able to get a satisfactory 
percentage of their agents to produce a 
reasonable amount of A. & H. 

Nobody seems to experience or an- 
ticipate any trouble in getting the new 
man to sell A. & H. with the same un- 
questioning acceptance as life insurance. 
But getting the established agent moti- 
vated to the point where he will con- 
tinue pretty much under his own power 
has generated plenty of headaches. The 
bugaboos that cause so many life agents 
to shy away from writing A. & H. are 
imaginary but it takes more than simple 
telling to convince such agents that 
there is nothing to be afraid of. 


Manager Is Key Factor 


No one pretends to have the sure-fire 
solution to this baffling problem but the 
weight of opinion seems to be that the 
key factor is the agency manager. Hav- 
ing closer contact with the agents than 
anyone else, he is in the most strategic 
position to inspire them with enthusiasm 
or let them cool off. 

Another main _ consideration that 
stands out in the discussion of the estab- 
lished-agent problem is that his actual 
selling technique is relatively a minor 
matter compared to his having the 
proper understanding and sales phil- 
osophy of how A. & H. fits into the 
prospect’s personal security picture. The 
selling process requires knowledge, ‘of 
course, but if the agent has the zeal and 
conviction characteristic of the best pro- 
ducers of A. & H. he'll find a way to 
sell it without the elaborate array of 
knowledge required in life sales. 


Competition Worries Them Little 


With all that has been in the news 
about life companies going into A. & H. 
in a big way, it might be thought that 
agents might be concerned lest their 
clients be sold A. & H. coverage by 
some other agent. But strangely 
enough, this doesn’t seem to worry them 
anywhere near as much as it ought to. 

Though actively in the business only 
a few months, New York Life has had 
exceptional success in getting its estab- 
lished agents to sell A. & H.— which, 
incidentally, the company prefers to call 
accident and sickness. Figures on what 
some other companies had done made 
New York Life’s executives feel that it 
would be doing well to get 10% of the 
existing agents writing A. & H. within 
a year. However, the rate is already 
running between 25 and 30% and on 
a very substantial volume of business. 


INCOMPLETE JOB 


The company gives the big share of 
credit for this result to the cooperation 
of the managers. It based its promo- 
tional work on the concept that the 
agent is not doing a complete job if he 
doesn’t offer A. & S. as well as life 
coverages. The job was not so much 
teaching the agents how to sell but get- 
ting them to sell at all, to appreciate 
that A. & S. is personal insurance and 
not a casualty line. 

Managers were shown why A. & S. 
sales were profitable to the manager, to 
the agent and te the insured. 

One of the misgivings occasionally 
voiced about A. & H. is that it may cut 
into an agent’s life insurance sales so 
that on balance he is not much better 
off than before. ‘Results thus far in 
New York Life tend to disprove this. 
The agencies showing the best increases 








in life insurance sales for October and 
November were also the best in selling 
A. & S. 

It might be difficult to prove that the 
increase in life sales was due to having 
A. & S. to sell, but at least it shows 
quite definitely that selling accident and 
health needn’t reduce life sales. 

New York Life carries on its promo- 
tional campaign among managers by 
personal conversations, by talks at man- 
agers’ meetings, by contacting agents in 
various agencies and by stressing A. & 
H. subjects on production club pro- 
grams. 

The most potent argument with agents 
is that A. & H. is primary insurance and 
not a sideline, that it has just as much 
a place in the buyer’s protection pro- 
gram as life insurance has. 


Big Producers Have Done Best 


An unexpected development in New 
York Life’s A. & H. program has been 
that while it might be thought that the 
more moderate producers might grab at 
this new source of income, it has been 
the very top-ranking agents who have 
made the best records in selling A. & 
H., not only in actual volume but in 
proportion to their life sales. They have 
shared production honors with the 
brand-new agents, although the latter 
were expected to be a mainstay. 

More and more of the producers in 
the range below the very top’ are grad- 
ually finding out what A. & H. can do 
to build up their income. While the 
process is slow, the company hopes that 
as word gets around, the swing to 
A. & H. will be at an accelerating rate. 

One thing has been reassuring and 
that is that no agent has become so 
bemused with A. & H. that he has let 
his life production suffer. The more 
usual result is for one coverage to aug- 
ment the other in increasing production. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Prudential is basing its A. & H. hopes 
for established agents and new agents 
as well, on a very thorough training 
program with emphasis on sales phil- 
osophy, knowledge of policies and claims 
handling, and field underwriting by the 
agent. 

. B. Cornett, director of sickness 
and accident sales and service, believes 
strongly in this fundamental training. 
He says that the agent must have a 
thorough knowledge of policy contracts 
and underwriting or he will get discour- 
aged. Even after an agent is “over the 
hump,” continued promotion work is 
necessary. He believes that credit should 
be given for A. & H. production in con- 
nection with financing, contests, and 
convention qualifications. 


Mutual Life’s Approach 


Mutual Life, one of the recent large- 
company entries in the A. & H. field, 
is approaching the problem by building 
a completely integrated program in 
which the A. & H. package is a unit 
along with all the other life insurance 
packages such as mortgage protection, 
readjustment income, education endow- 
ment, etc. 

According to Wesley J. A. Jones, 
Mutual’s director of accident and sick- 
ness sales and former executive secre- 
tary of the International Assn. of A. 
H. Underwriters, the age level of the 
agents has considerable to do with the 
type of disability protection they will 
be interested in selling. Older agents 
are likely to find that their older and 
more prosperous clients may be more 
interested in non-cancellable coverage, 
catastrophe insurance, or disability in- 
come issued with life insurance. 

However a company with a relatively 
young age force, such as Mutual has, is 
at an advantage in merchandising the 
regular forms of A. & H., since their 








natural markets are younger and not in 
a position to afford the high-priced dis- 
ability coverages. 

Mr. Jones believes in coaching the 
agent on the job as well as in education 
and training preparatory to going into 
the field. It is important to let the new 
man do the selling job and the expert 
who is with him must restrain himself 
from grabbing the ball and running with 
it just because he knows how better 
than the neophyte. 

One of the main misgivings that an 
established agent has about selling A. 
& H., particularly where it involves one 
of his life insurance clients, is that pos- 
sible trouble over a claim settlement 
may produce ill-will that will affect fu- 
ture life insurance sales. Mr. Jones’ 
answer to that one is to tell him that 
Mutual intends to pursue a liberal claim 
policy and that if the agent does a good 
job of underwriting in the field, so that 
the company issues only to the best 
risks, he has nothing to worry about. 


MEDICAL HISTORY 


The agent is told that his part of the 
underwriting is more important than 
what is done at the home office, particu- 
larly in getting the applicant’s basic 
medical history. He can also help out 
on the credit risk phase, although that 
will mainly be handled by the inspection 
company. 

It is not too difficult to prove that on 
a strictly sales basis A. & H. is fully as 
profitable as life insurance for the time 
and effort expended. However, for a 
time, at least, it is necessary to keep the 
agent enthusiastic about selling A. & H. 
Otherwise, he may get discouraged by a 
few turndowns before he begins to feel 
himself to be an established and suc- 
cessful producer of A. & H. 














San Diego Life Agencies 
Have Come into Their Own 








Barometer of the tremendous growth 
of life insurance in the San Diego area 
in the post-war years has been the in- 
crease in membership in the San Diego 
General Agents & Managers Assn. from 
20 members in 1947 to the present 42. 
In this photograph, K. V. Smith, Amer- 
ican National, left, president-elect of the 
group, is conferring with J. E. Berg, Jr., 
Aetna Life, the current president, who 
will retire at the annual dinner on Dec. 
18. According to Mr. Berg, the business 
in San Diego has grown so tremendously 
that today life insurance offices employ 
more than 600 persons. He comments 
that the former position of many San 
Diego offices as branches of Los An- 
geles agencies has almost completely 
disappeared. 

Other officers of the San Diego man- 
agers who will be installed are J. Wil- 
liam Knibbs, National Life of Vermont, 
vice-president; George J. Grim, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, secretary-treasurer. 


s 


a 

Where agents have strongly-felt mis, 
givings about claim practices resultj 
in a public relations problem for the 
is it usually possible to point out Ways 
in which claim settlements can 
should build better relations than if no 
A. & H. existed. It is also necessary fo, 
the field force to have confidence no I 
only in the advantages of A. & H. by 
to feel that their company’s policies are 
as good as any their insured can buy, 

In one prominent company, for ey. 
ample, which has succeeded in Setting 
only a small percentage of its agents to 
write A. & H., the difficulty appeared to 
be that many agents were dubious aboy 
the attractiveness of the rates and coy. 
erages offered by the company. They 
feared that if they sold these policies to 
their clients some other agent woulj 
later come along and show these poi. 
cies up as a bad bargain. 


Shouldn’t Be Stampeded 


In spite of the numerous advantage; 
of having A. & H. to sell along with 
life insurance, many company executive 
realize that it is not something they 
should be stampeded into but that any 
company that is considering going into 
A. H. should study its own position 
very carefully, including the attitude of 
its managers and agents and its probabk 
market potential. If it is not in the 
cards for it to get a sufficient volume 
to support the substantial investment 
that must be made in building up a 
A. & H. department it obviously would 
better stay out. 

A company with an extremely high 
average policy might find that the pr: 
mary interest among its field force and 
their clients would be in income disa- 
bility, non-cancellable insurance or ca 
tastrophe coverages. 


Fewer Candidates Available 


Another question is finding the proper 
personnel for manning a new A. & H 
department. The great influx of com- 
panies into this field has considerab} 
narrowed the supply of available candi- 
dates. 

In general, there seems to be compar- 
atively little fear that the premium an 
agent gets on A. & H. from a buyer 
will cut down by that much what he 
can hope to get in life insurance pre- 
miums. There appears to be usually a 
certain limit as to what a man will put 
into life insurance and another limit for 
A. There is little tendency to 
lump them together. 
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Striny to Sioux City 

Frank H. Striny has been appointed 
district manager at Sioux City, Ia., for 
John MHancock succeeding Edmun 
Bergeman who has been transferred to 
Springfield, II. 

Mr. Striny has been regional super- 
visor at Chicago and before that was 
assistant district manager at St. Paul. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 








By DONALD J. REAP 


There are many indications that vol- 
yme is on its way out as a measure of 
roduction, of the relative sales standing 
of agents, their success in the business, 
their earnings, and as a guide to agent 
qualification for company conventions. 
The swing is toward first year commis- 
sions plus a lives written requirement as 
a replacement. 

The reason for wanting another yard- 
stick is the great increase in term insur- 
ance. Years ago agents wrote mostly 
ordinary life or some endowments and 
their commissions bore a_ reasonably 
close relationship to production. This 
isn’t so true anymore. t 

Some companies use premiums as a 
auge while others have strengthened 
the dollar factors in production to get 
a more realistic test. 

But the continued and futile search 
for a universally satisfactory new 
measuring rod doesn’t seem likely to 
succeed in the near future. Consequent- 
ly the result may be a prolonged life for 
these terms as one of the shibboleths of 
the business to which no one gives 
credence nor quite understands. That 
already has become the attitude of many 
people in the business toward produc- 
tion figures. 

Even though it is thought unlikely 
that a shift to commissions would 
change the picture much, L.I.A.M.A. 
hopes soon to shift to a commission or 
premium basis for its studies of agent 
success. 


Change Recruiting Picture? 


Such a switch might change the re- 
sults of current statistics of L.I.A.M.A. 
on agent turnover, and so forth. That 
organization is dependent on companies 
for its data on agents. Since companies 
have a great variety of methods for 
crediting term volume the results of a 
change might be surprising. 

Some question the public relations 
aspects of using commissions as an in- 
dicator. Those outside the business 
might not realize that the objective of 
the agent is to sell them the best type 
lof coverage regardless of his commis- 
sion on the sale. 

Along with the general dislike of face 
amount as a criteria it is argued that in- 
force also has its weaknesses as an index 
of company size or success. This part 
of the subject is of a more academic 
nature and of less interest than the 
agency problem. 

The trend to term insurance in the 
last ten years coupled with the vast de- 
velopment of family income riders since 
the 1930s is perhaps the greatest and 


arch for a new rule. 
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Favor Commissions 
Those that believe that commissions 
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agent determines whether he will or can 
stay in the business. Why not talk 
about his commissions instead of the 
face amount of the insurance he has 
old? On a down to earth basis the 
iggest problem facing life company 
sales management is the turnover rate 
of agents. The aim of all agency people 
ls to get a constantly improving career 
force of agents who are earning a living 
lling life insurance. No man should 
could stay in the business as a sales- 
ay.unless he earns his keep. It isn’t 
Bou’ for him or his company. Recently, 
one recruit in his first year paid for 
more than $500,000 and earned in take 
Home pay less than $1,500. Something 
8 obviously wrong. 

The ridiculous side of the talk about 
Nolume is brought out by an example. 
uppose Agent Joe Doakes sells a 
$100,000 five-year term policy for a lead- 
mg eastern mutual company. His com- 
Mission is $244, Another agent has sold 








“|\Volume May Be On Way Out 
«As Agent Performance Gauge 


ordinary life to a man aged 55. The 
second agent earns $2,932. Still each 
has sold $100,000 of insurance. Carried 
to this extreme, Joe Doakes could be a 
million dollar producer, and earn first 
year commissions of only $2,444 that 
year. What does the agent mean when 
he says he has sold a $100,000 case? 
Joe Doakes is the type agent that 
B. N. Woodson, president of National 


Assn. of Life Underwriters, was talking 
about recently when he quoted an agent 
who said “This is the only business I 
know of where a man can be at the very 
top of the honor rol] and the very bot- 
tom of the payroll.” 





UNFORTUNATE MR. DOAKE 





In many companies the term writing 
agent is ranked first in production, asked 
to speak at the convention banquet, 
called upon to address agents’ associa- 
tions in various cities, perhaps, even 
sought out by other companies for a 
general agency appointment. Joe Doakes 


may be the unfortunate type that turns 
up at a company convention by writing 
X volume of business and must shun the 


bar because he hasn’t enough money to 


buy a round of drinks. 

Companies are trying to remedy these 
anomalies by giving only half credit 
for term in setting up convention quali- 
fications, but the label of big producer 
is still misleading. 

Companies that reduced credit for 
term or placed emphasis on commis- 
sions have experienced a reduction in 
term volume, especially where the com- 
missions on it are low. This assumes 
that the agents didn’t then place their 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Mechanization Lets N. Y. Life 
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53% More In-Force With Same Personnel 


NEW YORK —Faced with a labor 
market that is nearly as tight as in the 
last war, New York Life is congratulat- 
ing itself on having gotten so far along 
with its mechanization program that it 
has been absorbing large increases 1n 
business without having to add to its 
home office personnel. 

There was rough going during some 
of the conversion period but the result 
has far outweighed the headaches. 

The mechanization program was un- 
dertaken in 1942. According to Comp- 
troller J. Howard Dittman, who was 
responsible for initiating it, the big ad- 
vantage of such a change is not that 
it permits the company to dispense with 
present employes, which is against com- 
pany policy anyway, but that it permits 
increases in business handled without 
necessitating corresponding increases in 
personnel. 

More Business, Fewer Employes 

The way in which New York Life’s 
mechanization program has paid off can 
readily be seen from the fact that where- 
as the company had 19 employes for 
each 10,000 policies in 1940, it had only 
14 per 10,000 in 1950. Thus, in spite of 
a rise in insurance in force from a little 
under $7 billion in 1950 to more than 
$10.5 billion in 1950, about a 53% in- 
crease, the company had substantially 
fewer employes in 1950 than in 1940. 

However, the greater production per 
employe is only one phase of the sav- 
ings. For example, substantial saving 
has resulted from the adoption of a 
receipt-upon-request plan two years ago, 
to a considerable extent made up of 
postage, paper and printing costs in ad- 
dition to the smaller number of em- 
ployes needed. Incidentally, the saving 
is considerably greater today because of 
the substantially higher salary rates 
that would be necessary to keep on 
sending out receipts in the old way. 

Big as the saving was on elimination 
of premium receipts, it is only one of a 
number of savings. 


More Policies Per Employe 


Not only is New York Life’s business 
in force up 53% since 1940 but the num- 
ber of policies has increased from 2,925,- 
000 to 3,959,000, up 35% or an increase 
of 3.5% a year. This figure is even more 
closely related to clerical work in- 
volved than is the increase in insurance 
in force. Obviously the capacity to 
handle this increase in policies without 
adding to the personnel represents a 
tremendous saving. 

Of course, because of New York 
Life’s tremendous size, even a_ small 
saving in one operation, or its elimina- 
tion where not needed, can spell huge 
savings in the course of a year, but even 
smaller companies can make worthwhile 
savings. New York Life collected about 
7.2 million premiums last year and it 
will run about 8 million this year. 
There are 35,000 changes a week that 
have to be made in policy records of one 
sort or another. Changes in addresses 
alone account for 15,000 of these al- 
terations. 


STAFF DID IT ALL 








A big point, and one on which New 
York Life prides itself, was that all of 
the mechanization was handled without 
bringing in specialists from the outside 
or recruiting temporary employes to 
help out during the changeover period. 

Handling of peak loads during the 
changeover naturally presented prob- 
lems. For example, a clerk trained in 
the mechanization procedure would 
show a new clerk how to perform the 
various steps of the job which would 
mean, in effect, that two people would 
be doing one job while the training was 
going on. However, such problems were 
taken care of by overtime work, for 
which overtime was paid. 

Even on the most technical phases of 


the mechanized operations, it was found 
entirely possible to utilize existing per- 
sonnel. Quite a few of those being 
trained were sent to the International 
Business Machines factory at Endicott, 
N. Y., for training. Naturally, consid- 
erable latent talent for this sort of work 
was uncovered. The result was that be- 
fore long the New York Life had as 
fine a crew of technical specialists as it 
would have had by going out and hiring 
them outside. 


New Methods Evolved 


Not all the savings that have been 
effected are the result of using labor 
saving machinery. Some of them are 
the result of sitting down and figuring 
out a way to eliminate an unneeded 
operation. 

For example, New York Life used to 
have millions of dollars in transit that 
could not be invested. This was money 
in the process of moving from one bank 
to another and to the home office, large- 
ly premiums and also death claim pay- 
ments going out from the home office 
to beneficiaries. Under the old system 
the company had to wait until a pre- 
mium check cleared before it could in- 
vest the money. Under the new system, 
by taking advantage of the clearing- 
house setup that banks employ, the 
money is made available the day after 
the branch office receives it. 

The arrangement is handled through 
correspondent banks of the New York 
City banks with which the company 
carries deposits. Through a similar ar- 
rangement working in reverse, New 
York Life can pay a claim with a check 
on any bank in the country where a 
beneficiary might have her own ac- 
count, thereby making the proceeds 
available immediately if the beneficiary 
wants payment that fast. In addition, 
many banks, particularly smaller ones, 
like the prestige of being able to issue 
a New York Life check. It is not nec- 
essary for the company to have a de- 
posit in the issuing bank, since it is all 
handled through the network of corre- 
spondent banks. 

Some of the innovations have a public 
relations aspect as saving money. For 
example, the company began in 1943 
to give policyholders 10 days after ex- 
piration of the grace period during 


which they could reinstate without evi- 
dence of insurability. That saved a lot 
of paper work. In 1947 the period was 
extended to 31 days after the last day 
of grace. Just recently the plan was 
made applicable to monthly premium 
policies. 

Mechanization of premium billing was 
one of the biggest parts of the entire 
mechanization program. The procedure 
is to use punch cards for writing pre- 
mium notices and handling the various 
accounting functions. The system was 
tested in three branches before being 
adopted company-wide. 

Two main aims of the new system 
were to set up premium controls at the 
home office that would insure accuracy 
in billing and eliminate certain checking 
functions at the branches and to elimi- 
nate the home office premium-history 
card for each policy. 


“DOLLAR CONTROL” 


The first of these objectives has been 
partly attained. A record known as 
“dollar control” has been set up at the 
home office, which indicates the amount 
of premiums to be billed and to be ac- 
counted for each month by each branch 
office. With this control available, the 
company is experimenting in two agen- 
cies with the mailing of premium no- 
tices to policyholders without first 
checking with branch office records. 

Experience has indicated that the pro- 
cedure used in the tabulating division at 
the home office and at the two branches 
afford adequate control over premium 
billing. Since the branch office only 
checks those premium notices involving 
a change of some kind since the last 
notice—about 5% of the total—there is 
a saving of a considerable amount of 
work, 

The second objective—elimination of 
the home office premium history card— 
has been accomplished. Actually, the 
card was only a duplicate of the branch 
office premium card, but even so, the de- 
cision to eliminate the home office rec- 
ord was adopted only after long and 








-careful consideration. 


New York Life now has a punch 
card system for policy loan accounting. 


It results in greater accuracy, better 
control, and more economical opera- 
tions. 


One of the most unusual innovations 
is a camera that makes photostats of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 











California State Assn. of Life Underwriters drew some top men from the field of 
politics for its first midyear meeting held at Bakersfield. Second from the left is U. S. 
Senator William F. Knowland who was the banquet speaker at the meeting. At the 
far right is State Assemblyman H. W. Kelly who informed the association of the state 
legislative picture. On the far left is M. E. Baird, president of the Kern County Life 
Underwriters Assn., which was the host association to the meeting. Second from the 
right is Frederick A. Schnell of Los Angeles, president of the state association. 
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Elander Made 2nd V.-P, 


Albin E. Elander has been elected 
2nd vice-president of Equitable Society 
and will be in charge of agents rela 
tions. He has been manager of the grou) 
department. He joined the company it 
1929 after graduating from University 
of Michigan. 
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Mrs. Eleanor S. Bagley, research as- 
sociate of Mutual Life, in a paper she 
prepared for the annual meeting of 
American Statistical Assn. at Boston, 
described how her company applies in- 
ternal mortgage statistics to implement 
, mortgage-lending philosophy which 
recognizes the volatility of real estate 
and mortgage markets. This program 
takes into account the long-run nature 
of the mortgage risk, the substantial 


lender and borrower and the great im- 
portance of regional and local trends 
in mortgage-lending results. 

The paper was no less interesting than 
Mrs. Bagley, herself, who has long ago 
overcome the fact that women are a 
rarity in her particular field. She is a 
Phi Beta Kappa and a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Columbia, who has been an 
economist with U. S. Steel; an instructor 
at Brooklyn College, and with Mutual 
Life since 1940 when she joined the 
company as research assistant to the 
president. 

Mrs. Bagley traced as typical prob- 
lems which lean heavily for solution on 
the application of internal mortgage sta- 
tistics: The effort to obtain a volume 
and quality of new loans sufficient both 
to sustain a going lending organization 
and to minimize risk; the estimation of 
probable yields on new mortgage in- 
vestments; net after costs and losses 
to facilitate the most advantageous dis- 
position of new investment funds; the 
determination of mortgage reserves; con- 
tinuing problems of portfolio supervision, 
and improvement of basic lending stand- 
ards through better knowledge of the 
nature and results of mortgage risks. 


Long Range View 


Mrs. Bagley made it clear to her 
hearers that the life companies preclude 
any approach to mortgage lending which 
is merely on a day-to-day lending phi- 
losophy in which the longer view is 
overlooked. She said that such an ap- 
proach necessitates an organized system 
to furnish a continuing variety of sta- 
tistics over and above the investing in- 
stitution’s purely accounting record. She 
devoted her paper to delineating the 
system developed by Mutual Life. 

Mrs. Bagley commented that though 
ideally the mortgage lender requires data 
at every stage in the operation, for prac- 
tical reasons, her company has found 
it necessary to start records at the ap- 
proval stage, so that they do not have 
an over-all picture of loans submitted 
as distinct from loans approved. The 
volume of statistics which would ideally 
be required is so staggering that Mutual 
Life has reached the reluctant conclu- 


tan 9 @ision that it is impractical to attempt to 
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accumulate them for every loan. There- 
fore, they record items on a sample 
basis only for FHA and VA small home 
loans where they acquire a relatively 
large number of more or less standard- 
ized loans in similar ranges. The com- 
pany completes information on all con- 
ventional loans, whether home or com- 
mercial, because variations in the size 
and characteristics make any sampling 
procedure of doubtful validity. 

Mutual Life maintains two written 
records, the one established at the time 
of the loan and not altered afterward 
|and the other a dual purpose accounting 
ledger card which is serviced regularly. 
The data obtained have been grouped 
for convenience according to the main 
elements of mortgage risk, defined as 
ower, property loan contract, and 
economic background aspects. For the 
borrower, Mutual Life records his age, 
imcome, occupation, number of depend- 
ents, the ratio of mortgage-carrying 
costs to income, and the ratio of ap- 
Praised value to income. Somewhat less 
comprehensive borrower data is obtained 
in the case of commercial loans. 

Mrs. Bagley reported that in the area 
of property information, her department 
records location type, appraised value 





identity between the best interests of | 


Distaff Economist Describes Mutual 
Lite Mortgage Statistic Application 


with a division between land and build- 
ing, reproduction cost or stabilized value 
of some sort, age, type of occupancy, 
neighborhood rating, room rent for 
apartments, net property income, both 
past average and expectant, ratio of net 
income to gross rent, the rate at which 
income is capitalized in deriving the 
appraised value. 


Recorded characteristics of the mort- 
gage contract itself include amount and 
type of loan, interest rate, gross and 
net; term and amortization provisions, 
payment frequency, and the ratio of the 
loan to the appraised value. 

As the final, but not the least impor- 
tant element in records, the speaker said 
that the economic background rating 
of the city in which the property is 
located consists of judgments made on 
the basis of examination of growth and 
stability of income sources within the 
city. Added to this is an analysis of 


local real estate and mortgage market 
conditions. 

In applying mortgage statistics to 
problems, the mortgage-lending officers 
of Mutual Life have devised a flexible 
ceiling allotment system for correspond- 
ents which attempts to concentrate on 
loans of the highest .quality possible, 
diversifying volume as much as possible 
and diversifying type and location and 
gaining high estimated yields in relation 
to estimated risk and cost. Monthly re- 
ports on each correspondent’s approvals 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 





Drawings 5y Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Gout looks painful and is painful. 
It strikes without warning in the area 
of any bodily joint, although it is most 
commonly found in the hand or foot. 

It is one of the oldest diseases 
known to man. Once called the 
“disease of kings’’, gout is today no 
respecter of persons. We know now 
that it is a type of arthritis. We also 
know that up to 10% of those Amer- 
icans with‘‘rheumatism” or “arthritis” 
actually may be victims of gout. 

Gout is commoner in men than in 
women; in older people than in 
younger. It results from an excess of 
uric acid in the system, some of which 
forms needle-like crystals (inset above, 
greatly enlarged) that inflame the 
joint and surrounding tissue. 

Medical science today knows how 
to diagnose gout much more effec- 
tively. Through regulation of diet 
and use of colchicine and other drugs 


most of the pain can now be pre- 
vented or quickly alleviated. This 
new onslaught against an old enemy 
is another forward step in geriatrics— 
the science of helping older people 
enjoy life longer. 

While such progress promises more 
years of physical comfort, your full 
enjoyment of those years requires 


‘financial solvency, best attained 


through life insurance. Northwestern 
National Life offers an unusually wide 
range of policies—individual insur- 
ance and annuities, group life and 
group casualty coverages. Your NWNL 
agent—paid not primarily for how 
much insurance he sells you, but for 
what you keep in force because it satis- 
fies you—can help you plan wisely 
for a financially comfortable future 
through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Watch Out 


For Gout.’ Sent on request. 
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Still Available! 


Do YOUR PROSPECTS still ask for the 
Income Disability clause in their life 
insurance? 






Ours do. And we still write it —the old- 
fashioned kind! —up to $350 per month. 


Our disability clause protects men to age 
60 and women to age 55. It pays $10 
monthly disability to age 60 and $5 
monthly thereafter until death or maturity 
when the insured amount is paid. Waiting 
period only four months. 









We issue on Term plans, too, and auto- 
matically convert the policy to Ordinary 
Life if a disability exceeds the Term period. 


x 
Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 

























include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


Mutucl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 





ACCOPTADLE.« excise scan 


complete personal protection plans ARE acceptable—more 
acceptable; to the agent who takes pride in his service, and | 
to the prospect who seeks real security. One reason—they 











the system of National Service Life in- 
surance. The free indemnity is in force 
for the duration of the service and after 
discharge the serviceman may obtain 
five year non-convertible and non-par- 
ticipating renewable term insurance 
without medical examination. Only dis- 
abled veterans will be granted perma- 
nent NSLI after discharge from service. 

The rights of holders of the old U. S. 
Government Life insurance and NSLI 
were not disturbed. Holders of such 
insurance in active service were given 
the right to surrender the same and re- 
ceive the gratuitous indemnity coverage 
and upon discharge from service secure 
insurance on the same plan and amount 
as previously held or reinstate the sur- 
rendered policy. 

The new program of gratuitous in- 
demnity for servicemen is a realistic and 
practical solution of a problem that has 
long troubled the government and the 
veterans’ organizations. The National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters has given 
yeoman service in helping to devise a 
sound and constructive system of serv- 
icemen’s indemnity. 

A difficulty lying ahead is that efforts 
are already under way to reopen the sub- 
ject of servicemen’s coverage in the next 
session of Congress. Sponsors of a num- 
ber of revision proposals are ready to 
go into action but they hold widely di- 
vergent views. It is thought, therefore, 
the Congress will not be inclined to re- 
open this troublesome subject so soon 
again. 


Proposals Pending 


There were a number of proposals 
pending at adjournment that are due for 
consideration by Congress when it re- 
convenes in January. 

Among the numerous unemployment 
compensation act amendments proposed 
is one which seeks to bring full-time life 
insurance salesmen under the unemploy- 
ment compensation title of the social 
security act. Under the present law in- 
surance agents are exempt from such 
coverage. 

Also before the Congress is a proposal 
for a separate social security program 
for members of the armed forces and 
their survivors to be financed by payroll 
withholding taxes. The plan’s proposed 
benefits are are out of proportion to the 
payroll taxes to be levied therefor. Op- 
position to the proposal from life insur- 
ance sources has held up its progress 
in Congress. 

Another troublesome carry-over bill 
proposes to allow investment up to 20% 
of the NSLI fund in VA guaranteed 
mortgage loans. The bill, if enacted, 
would further increase the federal gov- 
ernment’s direct participation in the 
mortgage lending field. Besides reduc- 
ing the amount of mortgage loans avail- 
able for private financing, the measure’s 
effect would substantially decrease the 
amount of the Treasury’s bond sales to 
the veterans’ life insurance fund. 

A measure of interest to insurance 
companies relates to the prohibition 
under certain conditions of interlocking 
directorates. Although introduced last 
June, the bill has not had a hearing by 
the judiciary committee of the Senate, to 
which it was referred. 


Voluntary Catastrophe Pool 


Although Congress appears willing to 
extend to life insurance companies an 
indemnity for catastrophic mortality 
losses in connection with its pending war 
disaster act, the life insurance industry 
has indicated a preference to absorb its 
losses from bombing of the civilian pop- 
ulation through means of a voluntary 
pool to which the companies would make 
proportionate contributions. The pro- 
posed plan has been developed through 
long and intensive efforts of the joint 
war problems committee of the life in- 
surance associations. 

Companies that operate only in local 
or unpopulous areas may not be inclined 
to subscribe to the pool. Some com- 


panies have expressed an_ interest in 
setting up area pools for separate sep. 
tions of the country. 

A general outline of the committee’; 
plan was submitted to the National Aggy 
of Insurance Commissioners at its te. 
cent meeting at New York City, which 
organization approved the pooling ide, 
in principle. Until all details of the play 
have been worked out it will not be 
submitted to the companies for their 
decision, but it is known that the play 
has already gained much support. 

In addition to an overall study of th 
social security act authorized by th 
Senate after passage of the 1950 revision, 


a virtual flood of proposals has Poured |! 


into Congress relating to benefit formy. 


visions. It appears certain, however, no 
overall revision of the act will be at 
tempted in the forthcoming session. 

_ A 1951 amendment to the railroad re. 
tirement act provides increases of 15% 
to pensioners and 334% in survivors 
benefits. No increase in the existing 
payroll taxes of the act was effected. 


Voluntary Health Progress 


Voluntary health insurance coverage 
has made rapid and substantial progress 
both in amount of benefits and persons 
covered. Private insurance apparently 
has won the race against the govern. 
ment’s proposed compulsory health 
program. 

Although the newer coverage, surgical 
care, made the largest gains, the forward 
movement for full coverage continued 
briskly. In line with the trend of ex. 
pansion of such coverage, a number of 
life insurance companies made plans 





during the past year to enter the health 
and accident insurance field. 
Meanwhile, the chairman of the fed- 
eral security agency has proposed a 
plan of compulsory health insurance for | 
all persons 65 or over, including those | 
receiving old age and survivors’ insur. 
ance benefits. Congress has shown No | 
inclination thus far to advance the pro- | 
posed plan. | 


ILO Program Causes Stir 


The program of the International 
Labor Organization to establish mini- 
mum standards for cradle-to-the-grave 
compulsory social insurance for partici- 
pating nations has caused a real stir in 
life insurance circles. 

The realities of the situation are that 
the minimum standards’ program is on 
the agenda for action at next summer’s 
meeting of the I.L.O. and if adopted 
will assume the status of a treaty. As 
such it will be submitted to member na- 
tions for ratification. Under the proced- 
ure in the United States such a treaty 
would be subject to hearings by th 
foreign relations committee of the Seif- 
ate and it would have to be approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate be- 
fore it became effective. 

The vast extension of government in- 
surance programs in the last decade is 
cause for grave concern on the part of 
all lines of private insurance. 

The wide and popular acceptance of 
security in its modern concept has 
greatly spurred this development, while 
a benign government has been eager to 
open its pursestrings and establish sub- 
sidized systems of social insurance. The 
costs thereby entailed are becoming 
burdensome and it is doubtful Congress 
will approve any further programs when 
it can ill afford to make the outlays for 
those already established. 

Last February the economic stabil 
tion director issued an order freestig 
group insurance and health, welfare and 
pension plans at the then prevailing 
levels. Shortly thereafter he requested 
the wage stabilization board to prepare 
regulations that within approved limits 
would exclude such coverages from the 
levels or adjustments then in effect, and 
to set up standards under which it would 
consider approval of such plans as may 


be submitted to it. 
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director's order followed lengthy discus- 
sions and a number of hearings before 
3 tripartite panel of labor, industry and 
yblic members appointed by the wage 
™} stabilization board, after which the labor 
interest in} ond public members submitted a joint 
arate sec.| ‘commendation to the board, while the 
i industry representatives filed a separate 
ommittees} report. The economic stabilizer has 
onal Assn just approved WSB regulations which 
at its te apparently extend automatic approval or 
Aty, which} ‘permissive approval in most cases. 
ae ideg 
ot the play! “™ 
ill not &| AGENT COMPENSATION 
ae their |) 
ig Plan Affected somewhat similarly isthe 
idy of the question of controls over commissions 
VY the} and other compensation of life, insurance 
0 revisige agents. The wage stabilization board 
as poured appointed a tripartite panel to consider 
fit formy.| the matter of commission payments to 
1eOus pro.| agents who are members of labor unions, 
wever, no | while the salary stabilization board 
ill be at. named two representatives of the public 
ssion. to work out recommendations for out- 
ilroad re.f, side salesmen, including ordinary insur- 
s of 15% ance agents. 
survivors} At hearings before the wage panel, 
: existing} representatives of the life insurance in- 
ected : dustry and labor unions contended that 
; agents’ commissions and other compen- 
sation should be exempt from wage and 
coverage salary controls because the defense pro- 
progress duction act specifically exempts rates 
1 persons aoe for insurance from price con 
ss Late, in the year the salary stabiliza- 
y health tion board issued a regulation that ap- 
pears to prohibit any increase in com- 
, Surgical || mission rates for the ordinary insurance 
> forward || agents. A majority report of the wage 
continued board, although not yet put into effect 
of ex.|| 5 2 regulation, would permit adjust- 
umber of |} ments in the compensation of the or- 
de plans || ganized | life insurance agents where 
he health such adjustments are permitted by state 
supervisory officials. Because of the ap- 
the fed. | Parent inconsistency of the recommenda- 
posed a tions referred to it is thought the entire 
rance for | question of agent’s compensation will be 
ng those | subject to further review. 
3” ingal| Although the jurisdiction of the fed- 
10wn no | eral trade commission Over insurance is 
the pro- | limited, the government agency has kept 
a vigilant eye on the practices of unau- 
thorized insurers and activities relating 
to fraudulent advertising. : 
rnational The trade commission has recently 
th nae reviewed state laws that were enacted 
he-grave pursuant to public law 15, the effect of 
- partici. which has largely excluded or curtailed 
1 stir int 8 jurisdiction over inurance. The liaison 
| committee of the N.A.I.C. has conferred 
are Gal from time to time with the federal 
m is on | agency in order to agree upon and es- 
summon tablish areas of influence that need to 
adopted he regulated by it and the state insur- 
aty. As ance departments. 
iber na- | N.A.I.C. for State Control 
hype: The president of the N.A.I.C., Frank 
be Sullivan of Kansas, is leading a deter- 
he Seif. mined campaign of the state supervisory 
ppresal officials to demonstrate to the American 
‘ate ta public that state regulation of insurance 
has been efficient and effective through- 
nent'tan 4g Ot its history. : 
colle tad At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
part of | 22 Life Convention in Toronto last 
P rai rae eerny si apa referred 
to the emergency problems created by 
ot the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision in 
tea | the South-Eastern Underwriters Assn. 
nate to | case which held that insurance is inter- 
h con state commerce. Legislation was re- 
e. The quired by both federal and state jurisdic- 
pe tions in order to safeguard state super- 
nate vision of insurance and as a consequence 
he ongress granted the states the right to 
os regulate insurance except as to certain 
y federal acts which yg remain effec- 
etsy, ve until the states had passed legisla- 
me tion of equal character and force. 
agres Measures that have since been en- 
vailing acted by the states are the uniform fair 
uested trade practices act, uniform service of 
repare process act directed mainly at unauthor- 
limits ized insurers and provisions for the pre- 
<a the vention of false or fraudulent advertis- 
t. and ing—all of which have materially 
would strengthened the hands of state super- 
oa vision. Strict administration of retalia- 
tory laws has also served an essential 
4 Purpose. 
zation 





-In major addresses Commissioner 
Sullivan has stressed the absolute vig- 
ilance needed to preserve the jurisdic- 
tion of the states and has voiced his 
strong opposition to further centraliza- 
tion of control and the growth of com- 
pulsory programs in any branch of in- 
surance. 

The field forces of life insurance have 
constantly improved the standards of 
their service to prospective and existing 
policyholders. 

Much credit for the high quality of the 
present day service is due to the con- 
stant efforts of the several agency asso- 
ciations and the home offices in develop- 
ing courses of education and training 
for the soliciting agent. The results are 
worth far more than the cost and work 
entailed. It is one of the most notable 
advances in modern life insurance. 

The life underwriter is first and fore- 
most an exponent of good public rela- 
tions. He operates on the ground, in 
direct contact with the people and helps 
moid public opinion about the life in- 
surance business. That he is well 
equipped to do the job is most fortunate 
and reassuring in these times. 

Perhaps the most pressing field prob- 
lem is the difficulty found in recruiting. 
While the matter is receiving close at- 
tention at both home office and field 
levels, it can hardly be solved so long 


as the national emergency continues. 

The major organizations and associa- 
tions serving the institution of life in- 
surance fulfilled their respective assign- 
ments during the past year in a manner 
beyond the call of duty. Life insurance 
has reason to be proud of their accom- 
plishments. 


High Prices, Taxes Hurt Economy 


There is little doubt that the economy 
has suffered from the continued rise in 
food and other prices and increased taxes 
of all kinds. These rises to some extent 
are reflected in the recent slump of 
consumer goods sales. 

The failure of personal incomes to 
rise as much as had been expected is 
due to the operation of some aspects of 
the emergency defense program. Ex- 
pansion of the program has been behind 
schedule because of unavoidable delays 
in retooling and shortages of critical 
war materials. Labor’s strikes have 
hindered its progress. Although em- 
ployment is at a high level, wages and 
salaries have held fairly steady under 
the controls of the wage and salary 
stabilization boards. Higher personal 
and business incomes are in the offing 
under the impetus of the expanding de- 
fense program. 

The inflationary gather 


forces will 


momentum through any further deficit 
spending. Congress should see to it that 
future budgets are in balance if more 
serious consequences from inflation are 
to be avoided. 

An encouraging trend abroad in the 
land is that the people are becoming 
more savings conscious. In times like 
the present it is natural for them to be 
thinking about their individual and fam- 
ily security and to put aside some addi- 
tional savings out of earnings or other 
income. Practically every form of thrift 
enterprise grew at an increased rate dur- 
ing the past year. 

The largest form of savings in Amer- 
ica is found in life insurance which is 
also the greatest system of voluntary 
economic cooperation known to man. 
The confidence of the people in life in- 
surance is no better attested than by 
their substantial purchases of its prod- 
uct. In return they are the beneficiaries 
of its service. 

To preserve our system of freedom 
of action and opportunity is the com- 
pelling responsibility of the American 
people. There must be no compromise 
of their rights and liberties. To sacrifice 
any of them, or to weaken any, might 
some day result in the collapse of the 
free enterprise system. The latter pos- 
sibility must be averted no matter what 
the cost. 
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Was Mr. Sproul's Chiding Deserved? 


Did the life companies, when they 
were unloading long-term governments 
on the federal reserve system before 
the “fed” pulled the pegs last April, 
act in an unstatesmanlike manner and 
exhibit a lack of awareness of their 
public responsibilities? 

That’s what Allan Sproul, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, indicated in his recent address 
at the annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Assn. of America. 

We disagree with that view but when 
so obviously well-intentioned a man as 
Mr. Sproul voices it, and does so in as 
temperate a manner as he did before the 
L.I.A., the accusation deserves a little 
analysis to determine how much, if any, 
basis there may be for it. 

“Many of you,” said Mr. 
“gave the impression of feeling that you 
had the federal reserve system over a 
barrel and could whack it at will. Tak- 
ing advantage of our market support, 
government bonds were treated as short- 


Sproul, 


term investments bearing long-term 
rates and interest. They were treated 
as investments which could be held 


profitably and disposed of readily, in 
large amounts when more attractive 
outlets for funds developed.” 

Mr. Sproul conceded that it might be 
said that all this was a normal aspect 
of life company investment operations, 
that it was an evidence of the free 
enterprise system at work, or even that 
the blame, if any, was the federal re- 
serve’s for supporting the market and 
giving assurances of support even 
though these assurances were only ap- 
plicable to “existing conditions” and 
for the “fereseeable future.” 

“That is all right as far as it goes,” 
he said, “but I would introduce a note 
of caution. Many of you have become 
so big, and the operations of all of you 
are so charged with a public interest, 
as to inhibit your recourse to the mar- 
ket practices of investors with smaller 
aggregates of capital funds and with no 
public responsibilities. A wise degree 
of business statesmanship is needed to 
chart a course between the Scylla of 
increased public regulation and _ the 
Charybdis of falling behind your com- 
petitors in the race for business and 
profits.” 

Mr. Sproul’s talk was an able ex- 
position of the federal reserve’s posi- 
tion and he was smart enough and fair 
enough not to try to justify everything 
it has done. But his talk exhibited a less 
thorough understanding of the life com- 
panies’ position in general and, in par- 


ticular, what they were faced with dur- 
ing the bond-dumping days. 

As far as the life companies are con- 
cerned, we believe that Mr. Sproul was 
oversimplifying a very complex situa- 
tion. For one thing, as the last sentence 
quoted above clearly indicates, he com- 
pletely overlooked the largely mutual 
and participating character of the life 
insurance business. The “race for busi- 
ness and profits” is, for the most part, 
net on behalf of stockholders but of the 
80 million or so policyholders, their 
beneficiaries, and beneficiaries of former 
policyholders. A business that is striv- 
ing to act in the best interests of more 
than half of the population can hardly 
be accused of being negligent of its 
responsibilities to the public or of a lack 
of statesmanship. 

The companies could well make the 
defense that they are not philanthropists, 
that their responsibility is to invest their 
policyholders’ funds at the best rates 
of interest consistent with safety. Few 
would acknowledge an obligation to be 
particularly concerned with abstract con- 
siderations of public welfare, but rather 
would say that in a competitive so- 
ciety it is really in the interest of the 
public in the long run if the life com- 
panies do the best job they can for 
their policyholders. 

Actually, however, life companies are 
fairly sensitive to public policy con- 
siderations, even in peacetime. They try 
to take a long range, statemanslike 
view of things. 

Probably the best and the most ac- 
curate answer to Mr. Sproul’s chiding 
is that during the post-war period, pub- 
lic policy was so confused and so con- 
tradictory as between branches of 
the government that no one could have 
been expected to know what the real 
public policy or interest was. Public pol- 
icy in housing, as enunciated by the 
government, was to make mortgage 
credit very easy, virtually no down pay- 
ments, with low amortizations. The life 
companies regarded much of this as un- 
sound and undesirable but were told 
that if they didn’t make such loans the 
government would resort to direct 
financing. The Federal National Mort- 
gage Administration, generally known 
as “Fanny May,” was there to take a 
veteran’s mortgages if the life companies 
wouldn’t take them. 

Yet, at the same time the federal re- 
serve was saying that credit was ex- 
panding too fast, although the govern- 
ment also wanted to promote industrial 
expansion. © 


The life companies were in a posi- 
tion where they pretty much had to 
respond to public policy as they saw it, 
even though they disagreed with a good 
deal of it. Probably they would have 
been crucified if they had followed any 
other course. They would have had to 
exhibit a type of statesmanship never 
expected of or exhibited by any other 
line of private endeavor, no matter how 
greatly affected with the public interest. 
We leave it to any one to imagine what 
would have happened if the companies 
had said, “these developments are not 
sound and we won’t lend any money 
on them.” 

The life companies’ obligation was 
to do their best in investing on behalf 
of their policyholders, consistent with 
public policy as they saw it. Conse- 
quently, there was no choice but to 
liquidate their government holdings to 
get the needed funds. 

As a practical matter, if the companies 
had hung on to their long-term govern- 
ments in large quantities in the post- 
war period instead of switching to some- 
thing more profitable for their policy- 
holders, they would have been justly 
subject to criticism and, very likely, in- 
vestigation. If they had done it by inter- 
company agreement the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Justice department might 
have had something to say. If they had 
done it by individual choice they would 
have been put in a disadvantageous 
competitive position by competitors 
who didn’t. 

The entire matter of pegging govern- 
ment bond prices and dumping bonds 
to take advantage of pegged prices 
tends to get involved in a welter of 
technical discussion that conceals the 
simple fundamental issue that is in- 


volved. This issue is simply one of 
honesty. However laudable its pur- 
pose, when the government tries to 


hold bond prices at a certain point, jt 
is rigging the market. It is pretending 
that the laws of supply and demang 
can be set aside. It is on a par witha 
man who ties down the safety valye 
on a boiler and then pretends that all js 
well betause the safety valve hasn't 
blown. 

Any price-rigging scheme always has 
a bad time because of the terrific ecg. 
nomic pressures it generates. Price. 
rigging is dubious enough when the 
operator thinks he knows all the factors 
and their relative strengths, and that 
he has them under control. However, 
when a factor is known to exist, such 
as the supply of long-term governments 
in the life companies’ hands, it seems 
hard to understand why the government 
fiscal authorities should have gone ahead 
with their pegging operation on the 
assumption that the federal reserve 
would not soon find itself a happy 
dumping-ground for bonds held by life 
companies. 

If a government engineer were to 
seriously propose that a dam be built 
seven eighths of the way across a val- 
ley, on the theory that not enough water 
would get through to make any ma. 
terial difference, he would of course be 
asked to lie down on a couch and 
answer a lot of questions aimed at find- 
ing out how he got that way. Nobody 
would think of blaming the water for 
unstatesmanlike conduct or lack of 
awareness of its public responsibilities, 

Yet, when the experts attempt to 
cope with fiscal principles that are as 
immutable as those governing hydraulics 
and fail to take into account the prob- 
able behavior of large blocks of govern- 
ments in life company portfolios there is 
a tendency to feel, when the companies 
respond to the natural economic and 
social pressures, that it wasn’t a very 
nice way for them to act. 


Reducing Travel Fatigue Casualties 


“He doesn’t know it but he’s heading 
for a breakdown.” 

That remark was made at a recent 
convention by a man who was gen- 
uinely distressed at the changed appear- 
ance and behavior of a friend he hadn’t 
seen for a year. He ascribed this 
change to the amount and type of trav- 
eling the friend had been doing and he 
recalled an impressive number of cases 
where men had suffered heart attacks 
or other disabilities at the culmination 
of long periods of strenuous business 
travel. 

Yet all the observable factors point 
to increased travel requirements for 
home office executives, particularly those 
in the agency departments. Wartime 
personnel shortages are bound to get 


worse, making it difficult to find enough 
people to make the necessary field trips. 
Entry of more companies into group 
and A. & H. means more traveling to 
do and a loss of some personnel to 
companies getting into these new fields. 

It would seem that health conserva- 
tion among agency department execu- 
tives who do a considerable amount of 
traveling is something that should have 
the attention of top management as well 
as the heads of agency departments, for 
in many companies it may well be the 
top agency department man who is do- 
ing the most intensive job of working 
himself to death. 

More frequent and more _ thorough 
physical check-ups for executives sub- 
ject to the strain of prolonged travel 
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is an obvious step and should be taken. 
But physical examinations can’t always 
predict how much strain a man can 
safely undergo. 

From a prevention standpoint, the 
most productive measure would be to 
rearrange the existing setup to cut down 
the amount of traveling that any one 
man has to do and to minimize the 
strain of traveling he needs to do. 

At the same time, the answer is not 
just to cut down agency visits. They 
are valuable and necessary. At the 
recent L.I.A.M.A. trainers’ conference 
in Chicago, Horace 'R. Smith, superin- 
tendent of agencies of Connecticut Mu- 
tual, who was moderator of one of the 
panels, cited a survey in which agency 
managers and general agents stated that 
they felt that visits from the home office 
people were too infrequent, too short, 
and not preceded by sufficient advance 
notice to permit them to be of the 
greatest value. 

If trips can be preceded by enough 
planning to permit the home office exec- 
utive and the local manager to make 
these visits more productive and more 
eficient in terms of time spent, the re- 
sult should be a reduction in strain on 
the agency department’s traveling per- 
sonnel. Spreading the travel assign- 
ments among’ more of the agency de- 
partment staff should help, too. This 
was suggested by a member of Mr. 
Smith’s L.I.A.M.A. panel, Rufus White, 
agency vice-president of Pilot Life. 

In moderate amounts, field trips can 
be a stimulating, enjoyable and reward- 


ing experience. They can be a means 
of speeding up the maturing of younger 
agency department men. 

Better organizing of trips that have 
to be made can ease some of the strain. 
Probably the most wasteful use of exec- 
utive energy is in so-called trouble- 
shooting trips. Closer attention to 
potential trouble spots should eliminate 
the necessity for many of these emer- 
gency trips. Long-distance telephone 
calls, costly though they may seem to 
be, are often an economical way to ob- 
viate the necessity for so many personal 
visits. It is possible to have conference 
hook-ups so that several persons can 
participate in the conversation, if this 
seems worth while. . 

Managers and general agents them- 
selves can help by less wining and 
dining of home office visitors. Nat- 
urally, the local agency executive wants 
to be hospitable. The visiting fireman 
is more often than not a personal friend 
as well as a fellow-worker. He enjoys 
“doing the town” with his friend the 
manager. But it isn’t much relaxation, 
at least not in the pipe-and-slippers 
sense, and in a prolonged trip, being 
feted in one city after another, the 
human frame will only stand about so 
much before it begins to show signs of 
weakening. 

Many ways can be found of coping 
with the battle fatigue problem resulting 
from being too much on the go and too 
long away from home. The main thing 
is to be sufficiently aware of it so that 
something is done before it is too late. 








PERSONALS 


Corp. Morgan B. Brainard, 3d, son of 
Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., vice-president 
and assistant treasurer of the Aetna 
Life companies, has been awarded the 
Bronze Star medal for meritorious serv- 
ice in Korea. 

Joe D. Morse, president of Home 
State Life, was stricken with a heart 
attack at his suburban home near Okla- 
homa City. Although late reports in- 
dicate improvement in his condition, 
he is still considered seriously ill. 

J. Peter Devine, general agent at 
St. Paul for Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, has been named chairman of the 
queen of the snows committee of the 





1952 St. Paul winter carnival Jan. 26- 
Feb. 3. 


Loren H. Laughlin, 
who recently was 
appointed assistant 
director of insurance 
of Nebraska. He will 
become director on 
Jan. 1, succeeding 
Bernard R. Stone. 








Foster A. Vineyard of the Campbell & 
Vineyard agency of Aetna Life at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been elected a 
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“entered 


vice-president of Little Rock Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Joseph T. Peterson, St. Louis manager 
of Guardian Life Ins., has been elected 
president of the sales manager bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Everett G. Brown, vice-president and 
actuary of Southwestern Life, has been 
awarded a distinguished service plaque 
by Kiwanis Club of Dallas. 

Thomas A. Bradshaw, general counsel 
and director of Provident Mutual Life, 
has been named to the board of the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

Joseph F. Osten, life manager of Asso- 
ciated Agencies of Chicago, is spending 
the holidays in Palm Beach and Havana. 


DEATHS 


FRED H. DIBBLE, 64, general agent 
for Provident Life & Accident at Los 
Angeles, died from coronary thrombosis, 
following confinement to a hospital. He 
insurance at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in 1909, and was transferred to 
Les Angeles in 1921. He was named 
general agent of Provident L. & A. in 
1931. His son, Judd Dibble has been a 
partner with his father since 1936. He 
was active in A. & H. Managers Club, 
and Los Angeles L. & A. Claims Assn. 

CLARENCE W. DUNNE, associate 
publisher of the “Insurance Index” and 
“Dunne’s Reports,” died at Phoenix, 
Ariz. Mr. Dunne joined the “Insurance 
Index,” in 1931 and together with his 
brother, James E. Dunne, and a nephew, 
Charles D. Dunne, was a founder of 
Dunne’s Insurance Reports. His health 
for the past two years has been poor 
and .he conducted his work from Ari- 
zona. 

MRS. CHRISTINE M. SMITH, 
chairman of Life of Georgia, died in 
an Atlanta hospital. She was the 
daughter of the late John N. McEach- 
ern, co-founder and president of the 











company from 1891 to 1926. She mar- 
ried T. B. Smith, who died in 1942. At 
the time of his death he was president 
of the company. For several years 
Mrs. Smith served as vice-president and 
had been a member of the board since 
1927. She was elected chairman in 1950. 
A son, Rankin M. Smith, is Atlanta 
manager for the company. 

DAVID CECIL, 16, son of Gerald Q. 
Cecil, claims supervisor for Union Cen- 
tral, died at Cincinnati following in- 
juries received in a high school football 
game. 

FRED S. HUNTING, 84, a director of 
Lincoln National Life and a member of 
the company’s finance committee, died at 
Cincinnati. 








Mention Life Companies in 
Bankers Anti-Trust Suit 


Life companies have again been men- 
tioned in the anti-trust trial of 17 in- 
vestment banking houses in federal 
court at New York which has been re- 
cessed until Feb. 4. 

The court has subpoenaed all files of 
the New York department relating to 
charges in the government’s complaint, 
that former superintendent Louis H. 
Pink made agreements in 1941-2 where- 
by life companies promised to refrain 
from bidding for issues of securities. 
The records were brought to Judge 
Medina’s chambers. Superintendent Boh- 
linger was not called upon to testify. 
Chief government counsel Victor H. 
Kramer, indicated that he had not de- 
cided whether the government. would 
call Mr. Pink as a witness. Mr. Pink is 
currently chairman of Associated Hospi- 
tal Service of New York and a trustee 
of Mutual Life. 


Los Angeles Claim Men Elect 


Los Angeles Life & Accident Claim 
Assn. has elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, John Stunkard, Founders; vice- 
president, William Grimes, Equitable 
Society; secretary, Charles Don Hankin, 
Occidental Life of California. 
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One Idea They Can't Lift 


United States history records no as- 
sassinated President named Shanks so, 
while President Carrol M. Shanks of 
Prudential has been having his troubles 
with strikers there was one bit of 
vituperation that he didn’t have to 
worry about but that was hung on his 
Metropolitan Life opposite number a 
few years ago. 

Chairman Leroy A. Lincoln, the 
guest of honor at the recent annual 
dinner of the New York City Life 
Managers Assn., was expressing appre- 
ciation at Mr. Shanks showing up for 
the dinner in spite of his labor troubles. 
Recalling the picketing of the Metro- 
politan home office during his _presi- 
dency, Mr. Lincoln told Mr. Shanks 
“at least you'll never have anything like 
this” and then went on to recall that 
one of the Metropolitan pickets carried a 
sign, “They Shot the Wrong Lincoln.” 


Legal Profession, Not Industry 


The New York State Bar Assn.’s 
lawyer service letter questions whether 
lawyers are engaged in an industry, a 
term which in the past has disturbed 
some life insurance executives when 
applied to the business. 

The November copy of the letter 
points out that a member of the asso- 
ciation called attention to the fact that 
the state insurance deparment has ruled 
that the practice of law is an industry 
within the meaning of section 204(d) 
of the insurance law. This is the sec- 
tion relating to group insurance which 
gets into the definition of a “group.” 

The attorney general of Pennsylvania 
has also made a similar ruling The let- 
ter says “our member points out that 
the proper definition of an industry is 
an occupation or business conducted as 
a means of livelihood or for profit, espe- 
cially where much labor and capital are 
required; also that industry connotes a 
distinct branch of trade He sees noth- 


ing in the practice of law to justify this 
assimilation to industry and believes it 
preferable to amend the insurance law 
so as to extend it specifically to the pro- 
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fessions rather than seek to distort 
words to accomplish a desired end.” 





Inventory and Business Insurance 


A New York City general agent says 
that one of the reasons why several 
prospects over the past few months have 
wanted additional business insurance 
was to cover their firm executives be- 
cause they had unusually large in- 
ventories on hand. Business has been 
slow in some branches of the textile 
and garment industries. The heads of 
these firms which were heavily in- 
volved with these large inventories 
wanted additional coverage so that it 
something happened to one of them 
there would be extra cash on_ hand. 
Otherwise the business would have all 
its assets tied up in non-liquid in- 


ventories. These extra sales have been ° 


of term insurance. But they were writ- 
ten on a convertible basis and the gen- 
eral agent says he has hopes of con- 
verting them instead of having the busi- 
ness expire. 


Giant Welfare Fund 


The United Mine Workers welfare 
and retirement fund is much larger than 
generally believed. It covers 425,000 
members of the union in the soft coal 
fields and had an income of $130 million 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30. 
Money is derived by a 30 cents per ton 
levy on coal production, 

In general the plan provides pensions, 
aid to widows and children, medical 
assistance, and rehabilitation. 

About 39,000 miners are currently 
drawing $100 a month pensions aside 
from federal old age allowances. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year more than $42 
millions were paid out in pensions. Al- 
most 12,000 pensions were granted dur- 
ing the year. This was a drop of 59% 
in the average number of pension appli- 
cations from 1947 when pensions first 
were paid. 

Since it was organized in 1947 the 
fund has had an income of more than 
$359 millions. 


iberal 
Bonuses 


ALL THE LINKS 
IN THE OSLICO CHAIN 
ARE STRONG 


Production 


The union also has large expenses in 
the hospital and rehabilitation fields. 
For example, it is sponsoring the con- 
struction of 10 hospitals three of which 
have been started in Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia. It also has an 
extensive disability benefits program. 





Find Agents "Fair and Square" 


Insurance agents rank second only to 
druggists as the group of businessmen 
most likely to treat a newcomer to their 
town “fairly and squarely” according to 
a poll of 3,112 adults by Elmo Roper, 
for the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. 

The dealers came off very poorly 
in the poll which indicated generally 
that many people do not’ trust a new car 
dealer. ; 

Ranked behind the insurance agent 
were lawyers and real estate men. The 
new car dealer was last on the list. 





Predict Fringe Benefit Drive 


A drive for pension and welfare plans 
along with demands for “productivity” 
wage increases, is predicted by the U. 
Chamber of Commerce’s labor relations 
department. W. B. Barton, manager of 
the department, said that in making its 
demands organized labor will contend 
that pensions and “productivity” pay in- 
creases are not inflationary and that in 
equity they are justified. He advises 
employers who face such negotiations to 
obtain as much information as they can 
about what is involved. Mr. Barton’s 
views are expressed in the current issue 
of the chamber’s Labor Relations News- 
letter. 





Need More Pension Income 


Despite the great increase in the num- 
ber of pension plans and many years of 
emphasis on retirement income selling, 
less than half the nation’s men and 
women who are 65 or over have enough 
personal money to meet a modest “an- 
nual cost of living” budget. 

According to figures of Grady Clark, 
vice-president of Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., the failure to practice 
long range money accumulation and in- 
vestment habits on a self-obligated basis 
can raise the future cost of public and 
private support for the aged to record 
levels. Mr. Clark has just completed an 


Lifetime 
Com ensation 


pul 


analysis of aged persons’ income ang 
living costs in relationship to presen, 
day inflated costs for essential items oj 
living. Immediate personal income oj 
all persons over 65 is about $500 a yea 
for women and $1,000 for men. In ¢op. 
trast with these incomes, Mr. Clark saiq 
that even modest living costs for ap 
elderly couple over 65 are far from mod. 
est. The department of labor estimated 
recently that it cost an aged couple 
from $1600 to $1900 a year in late 1959 
to enjoy a minimum scale of living. The 
costs have undoubtedly passed the 
$2,000 level since then. 


More Kids Today 


The family economics bureau of North. 
western National Life has determineg 
statistically that there are 60% mor 
children under five years of age today 
than there were in 1939, 16,500,000 a 
against 10,500,000. There are 42 million 
children under age 15, compared with 
33 million in this age bracket in 1939, 

It is little wonder that the sale of 





juvenile is assuming large proportions | 


It is obvious also that the agent who 
sells juvenile on a youngster and keeps 
in touch with the parents and the child 
during his formative years will quite 
likely control the life insurance of the 
youngster when he grows up to be one 
of the many millions of new adult policy. 
holders which are knocking at the doors 
of adulthood every year. 


COMPANIES 


Republic Nat'l Celebrates _ 
Yule in New Building 


Officers and employes of Republic 
National Life held their Christmas party 
Dec. 21 in the new home office building 
at Dallas. Clarence J. Skelton, vice- 
president and agency director, acted as 
master of ceremonies. President Theo- 
dore P. Beasley presented awards for 
the most valuable suggestions submitted 
in 1951 to Robert E. Baines, Mrs. Vickie 
Loy and Mrs. Janelle Dollar. A buffet 
supper and entertainment followed. 














License New Okla. Company 


Great Western Life of Oklahoma 
City has been licensed in Oklahoma to 
write life and A. & H. It is stipulated 
premium company recently organized 
with Joseph E. McDowell, Oklahoma 
City, president and J. L. Fife, Semi- 


3 nole, secretary. 





‘ service emblems to 
mployes having a service record of 
more than 25 years. 



























IN ADDITION TO REGULAR 
COMMISSIONS — OSLICO'S 
HONOR AND PRESIDENT'S 
CLUB PERSISTENCY BONUS IS 
PAID IN CASH AT THE END 
OF THE YEAR! 


10 STATE LIFE 


; e | The Madison-Woodruff Medical Cen- 


| ter at Toledo, O., is the 17th profes- 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO sional service unit financed by Pacific 
Write FRANK L. BARNES, Ist v.P. and DIRECTOR of AGENCIES 
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‘Becomes Stock Company 

American Christian Mutual Life, 
Fargo, N. D., has changed from a mu- 
tual to a stock company. The name 
is now American Christian Life. 


Rebuilding Permit Denied 


Application of Provident Life & Ac- 
cident for a permit to remodel its home 
office building at Chattanooga has been 
denied by the national production au- 
thority. The application will be re- 
newed in three months. 
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famous ‘‘insured Savings’’ plan 
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Quick sale packages pies 


A mixed chorus of nearly 70 voices, 
made up entirely of Occidental Life of 
California employes, caroled daily last 
week in the corrider of the Occidental 
building. Half-hour programs were time 
to coincide with company lunch periods. 





Up to 9 Years Vested 
Renewal Commissions 


Substantial 1 st 
Year Commissions 


of Juvenile Policies 
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Clark si F uthland Post After 43 Colorful Years 
— mod. Oo James M. Blake will retire at the end 
estimated | wo C. McCord, president of Southland of the year after 43 years with Massa- 


od counle Life since 1942, has resigned. He has .chusetts Mutual. Mr. Blake entered the 
€ 1950 sold his interests business in 1905, and joined the com- 


pany four years later at Baltimore. He 


ving. The 
in the company to é 
. : became associate general agent at Phila- 


on 4 group of inves- 
tors, a transaction 
involving 280,000 
shares for a_ con- 
of North. | sideration of $1,- 
letermine | 400,000. He will 








0% more | turn to other busi- 
age today | mess activities. His 
500,000 as} successor is John 
42 million | W..Carpenter, 
ared with} chairman of the 
n 1939, board, who will 
e sale of a hold both 
| ions, | ollices. W. C. McCord 
pir Mr. McCord has his . : ' 
and keeps served with various organizations and | I 
the chil¢{ has been active in the American Life | 
will quite} Convention. ae 
ce of the Mr. Carpenter has been active in life 
to be one} imsurance for many years. He organized . 
ult policy. | Texas Security Life in 1930 with Homer , 
the doors | 2: Mitchell, and is currently chairman 
S$} of Employers Casualty. He has served 


Southland as chairman since 1930. 
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i Metropolitan Raises Lowe 
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City. Later he was appointed admin- 
istrator for eight housing communities 
built at New York City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Alexandria, Va. 
Other promotions in housing are: 
Ralph E. Doherty, manager of construc- 
tion and maintenance, to assistant vice- 
president; Raymond V. Ringler, chief 
accountant, to administration manager, 
and Rix R. McDavid, superintendent of 
maintenance and operation for New 
York, to manager of all housing proj- 


has advanced J. L. Elliott, C. H. Ken- 
dall, and W. T. Weiss from 3rd to 2nd 
vice-presidents in the industrial agency 
department. 

Mr. Friedner has been devoting most 
of the past two years to matters per- 
taining to the erection and furnishing 
of the new home office. Before that 
he was secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, but devoted about one-third of 
his time to the industrial department 
operations. 


ects. 


Life of Georgia Ups Two 

Life of Georgia has appoined Everett 
chief underwriter and William cé 
F. Morris manager of the underwriting C. 
Both joined the company 


Wilson 


department. 
in 1946. 


Washington Nat'l Changes 
Washington National has transferred 

R. W. Friedner, 2nd vice-president, to 

the industrial agency department and 





Stanley T. 


Lester. 


founding. 


department. 
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Wallbank Named Director 


Wallbank 
pointed to the board of United Ameri- 
can Life to succeed the late Dr. Oliver 
Mr. Wallbank has been gen- 
eral counsel for the company since its 





Frederick G. Duncan has been ap- 
pointed an assistant treasurer of New 
York Life. He has been manager of the 
bank division of the company’s treasury 
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experienced Medical Director. 


Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Experienced Medical Director Wanted 


One of our clients—a large, progressive mid-western Life Insur- 
ance Company—has an exceptional opportunity open for an 


Headquarters is in a community where home life is ideal (not 
Chicago area). Working conditions are considerably above aver- 
age, and environment and fellow workers are inspirational. A 
very happy situation can be assured a capable man, with com- 
pensation that will be entirely satisfying. 
as an assistant, this opening might be just the opportunity for 
you. Our people know of this advertisement. 

Write us in confidence, giving complete information and a 

hotograph or snapshot of yourself. 
Be turned over to our client unopened. Address: Insurance 
Department, M. GLEN MILLER, Advertising, 8 South Michigan 


f you are now serving 


our communication will 
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Fidelity Mutual 
Lowers Rates, 
Redesigns Forms 


Fidelity Mutual is instituting a num- 
ber of changes on Jan. 1 including new 
policy contract forms, liberalization of 
provisions, reduced premium rates and 
extensions of coverage. Policy forms 
have been redesigned for greater at- 
tractiveness, for increased clarity and 
readability as well as for greater ease 
and efficiency in mechanical preparation 
at the home office. 

Provisions in practically all policies 
provide for change to higher premium 
plan within three years on payment of 
net difference of premiums plus 5% in- 
terest, and after three years on payment 
of 105% of reserve difference. A lib- 
eralized reinstatement provision permits 
reinstatement on payment of overdue 
premium within 15 days of lapse. A new 
provision in the contract form defines 
classes of beneficiary and the order they 
will follow, thus simplifying preparation 
of designation of beneficiary forms. The 
assignment provision has been expanded 
to eliminate need for change of bene- 
ficiary designation when policy is as- 
signed. 


Disability Income at $10 a Month 


Disability income (issued to men 
only) will be written for $10 a month 
per $1,000 face amount on all permanent 
plans. Maximum limit on disability in- 
come benefit will be $250 monthly and 
$400 monthly in all companies. The 
waiver portion of this income and waiv- 
er benefit continues in effect to age 60 
with the income coverage terminating at 
age 55; premium for the _ provision 
ceases at age 55. Premium rates for the 
disability income benefit will be figured 
on a lower loading factor. . 

Rates on disability waiver for women 
will be the same as for men; the benefit 
will be offered to employed women on 
the same basis as men; the coverage 
extends to age 60 and will not terminate 
upon marriage. Maximum age at issue 
1S Jo. 

Premium rates on policies issued after 
Jan. 1 will be lower at all ages on the 
five-year renewable and_ convertible 
term, on 10-year convertible term and 
on the automatic term and life plan. 

On the accidental death benefit, rates 
have been reduced for younger ages at 
issue up to age 45. On the whole life 
plan, for example, the new rate is $1 per 
$1,000 for ages at issue up to 25; $1.10 
at age 30, and $1.22 at age 35. 


Broader Coverage Available 


Low rate life will be available for 
issue ages 5 to 65 inclusive. Reference 
to aviation restrictions has been re- 
moved from disability riders. Single 
premium endowments will be taken for 
durations as short as 15 years. ; 

Additional term rider will now be 1s- 
sued up to age 55 inclusive, rather than 
the present age 45, with the term period 
running to the policy anniversary near- 
est age 65. For younger ages at issue 
the rider will continue on its present 
basis of 20 years. Conversion privilege 
will be available for 10 years after issue 
or to age 60 if earlier. 

Automatic term and life plan, yearly 
decreasing term plan, and family in- 
come and mortgage protection riders 
will be issued on substandard basis up 
to the company’s limit of 200% of mor- 
tality. Maximum limits on term insur- 
ance to women and on retirement annu- 
ity contract have been raised. 

Full death benefit on juvenile (except 
in New York state) will be available for 
issue age one year and up; for age 0 at 
issue, $250 per $1,000 is provided during 
the first policy year and full benefit 
thereafter. Payor benefits — in event 
of death, or in event of disability or 
death, of the applicant — under policies 
issued on children, will provide for 
waiver of premiums until insured 


issue age one year and up. 


Offers Double Indemnity 





for Non-Scheduled Aviation 


—=! 


LIFE POLICIES 


reaches age 25. Single premium life and 
endowment plans will be available a 


Mutual Life will apply double jp. 
demnity provisions to existing policies 
which previously covered passenger fly- 
ing only in scheduled commercial ajr. 
liners. The new coverages will apply to 
pasengers in any commercial aircraft 
scheduled or non-scheduled, and jn 
planes operated by private businesses 
The double indemnity privilege, fo 
which policyholders pay an extra pre. 
mium provides generally for the Pay- 
ment of double the face amount of the 
policy in case the polcyholder dies ae. 
cidently. 


Mutual Life Increases 
Policy Loan Interest Rates 


Because of a general rise in interes 
rates and in cost of operations, Mutual 
Life has increased interest rates on 
policy loans, effective Jan. 1, 1953. Ef. 
fective immediately, policyholders pay. 
ing premiums in advance will receive q 
discount of 2%, instead of 144% as here. 
tofore 

The new rates are 5% on the first 
$1,000 of a loan; 4% on the next $1,500, 
and 34%% on any excess over $2,500, 





WANT ADS 








Rates $13 per inch per insertion— | inch mini. 
mum. Limit—40 words per inch. Deadline Tues- 
day morning in Chicago office — 175 W. Jack. 
son Blvd. Individuals placing ads are requested 
to make payment in advance. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
Life Insurance Edition 





SENIOR AGENCY 


OFFICER 


Senior Agency Officer is seeking 
a broader opportunity where his 
abilities in other departments of the 
business as well as his agency know- 
how could be put to use. He is 
happy in his present position and 
considered successful, ut has lim- 
ited scope for future advancement. 
He is 42 years of age, a college 
graduate, and has almost 20 years’ 
experience in all phases of agency 
activities. Replies will be held in 
absolute confidence. Address J-46, 
The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








WANTED 

H & A and Life underwriter capable 
of supervising underwriting, policy 
issue and claims. Midwest company 
that is growing rapidly offers excel- 
lent future. Pension plan and other 
benefits. Address J-45, The National 
Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








PERMANENT POSITION OPEN 


Salary plus commission. Mortgage redemption 
life insurance through savings and loan asso 
ciation in south Cook County area. Experience 
and/or college education preferred but not 
necessary. Address J-42, The National Under 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


— 
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The present rates are 5% on the first 
3750 of a loan; 4% on the next $750, 
and 39o On any excess over $1,500. | 

The company reduced policy loan in- 
terest rates in 1946 from the rates called 
for in the policies, to a sliding scale of 
rates, depending on the size of the loan. 

The increase conforms with the com- 
pany’s policy that the net yield trom 
policy loans should not be less than 
would be received if the policy loan 
ortfolio were invested otherwise. 

All basic principles of the 1946 policy 
joan plan are being maintained, includ- 
ing consolidated loans under certain con- 
ditions on two or more policies. When 
the amount borrowed exceeds $1,000 on 
a consolidated loan a lower rate of 
interest is charged. 


Monarch Keeps 1951 Scale 


Monarch Life will continue its 1951 
dividend scale in 1952. Interest on divi- 
dend accumulations will be 3%, -non- 
withdrawable policy proceeds 2%%, 
and withdrawable policy proceeds, 2%. 
The guaranteed rate is payable if higher. 


New World Life Changes 


New World Life of Seattle will now 
issue life income down to age 3 with full 
immediate death benefit, and is consid- 
ering waiver of premium benefit on five, 
ten and fifteen year term policies. Sub- 
standard insurance on these term forms 
will be considered through table D. 


ACCIDENT 


Warns of Pitfalls 
in Individual A. & H. 


In stressing the phenomenal growth 
of A. & H., William Washburn, presi- 
dent of American Health, stated that 
there is no need for socialized medicine 
or for non-profit organizations as long 
as the public is adequately served. Hos- 
pital insurance with related surgical 
plans is the newest of the major trends 
in A. & H., and is being readily accepted 
by both public and companies. 

Speaking to the Richmond A. & H. 
Assn, Mr. Washburn observed that 
large group insurance is better handled 
by the larger fire or casualty agencies 
through high type salesmen especially 
geared in the line. A highly competitive 
field, these risks are called “target” 
which require close rate competition. 
Groups of 10 to 25 people are not con- 
sidered target risks. 

Personal hospital insurance has many 
dangers for some agents, he said. Some 
companies avoid this type of coverage 
because of unsatisfactory past histories 
or underwriting problems. Accidental 
injury is evident to the eye, but a sick 
person or one who thinks he is sick 
with a suggested illness, places an er- 
roneous stress on claims. Such illnesses 
or symptoms are not usually found in 
an application, and sicknesses are less 
definable hazards in the underwriting 
department. Hospital confinement is, of 
course, expected. Mr. Washburn noted 
that hospital coverage is most feasible 
for groups instead of individuals. In a 
group some will go to the hospital, but 
the majority will not, and premiums can 
be quoted on an actuarially sound basis 
which is not true of the individual. 

In hospital cases among individuals, 
Mr. Washburn advised culling unsatis- 
factory risks such as those who might 
hold out on personal history. The best 
solution, he said, is not to insure people 
who would later be rejected on a claim. 

. & H. business is not a sideline, he 
concluded, and a thorough analysis should 
be made in each case as to the require- 
ments of the insured plus a complete 
medical history in order to eliminate 
claim rejections. 


Fete Children at Detroit 


Detroit Assn. of A. & H. Under- 
writers last week entertained 100 under- 
Privileged children at a Christmas party. 

















The children who were selected by city 
welfare workers from needy families, 
were served a turkey dinner and given 
Christmas packages. They were enter- 
tained by clowns, dancers and other 
performers. 


Do Teachers Selling School 
A. & H. Cover Need Licenses? 


DES MOINES—The Iowa depart- 
ment has asked the attorney general’s 
office for a ruling on whether school 
teachers and other school personnel 
handling A. & H. insurance on pupils 
should be required to be licensed as 
agents. The matter was presented to 
the department by a committee from 
Iowa Assn. of Insurance Agents, headed 
by C. B. Donahue of Hampton, which 
had been investigating the matter for 
two months. 

Operations which they questioned in- 
cluded the company operated by Iowa 
High School Athletic Assn. and Horace 
Mann Casualty. The committee con- 
tended that the insurance written by 
those companies was being solicited and 
sold through persons not holding agent 
licenses; that some schools are requiring 
all pupils engaged in athletics to pur- 
chase insurance from Iowa High School 
Ins. Co., and that. the operation is not 
to the best interests of those who pur- 





chase the coverage or to the free en- 
terprise system in general. j 

The department pointed out that it 
has no jurisdiction over such sales ex- 
cept where agents are actually licensed. 
It agreed, however, to ask for the ruling 
on whether school personnel handling 
such insurance should be required to be 
licensed. Horace Mann has 77 agents 
licensed in the state and Iowa High 
School has none. 








Spokane Elects Officers 


Spokane Life Managers & General 
Agents met for their annual Christmas 
party and election. Elected were Robert 
B. Good, Prudential, president; Francis 
J. Conlin, Mutual Benefit Life, vice- 
president; Thomas B. Corey, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 





S. F. Managers Honor Hardy 


William L. Hardy, newly appointed 
agency superintendent for West Coast 
Life in northern California, received a 
gift from San Francisco General Agents 
& Managers at a luncheon for his many 
years of service. At the same meeting 
the group approved a new set of by-laws, 
endorsed recommendations to become 
affiliated with the managers conference 
of N.A.L.U., and begin a study of a 


general agents and managers training 
program. 


United Advances Clarke 


J. J. Clarke, personnel supervisor of 
United of Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant secretary. He has been with 
the company for three. years. 











RECORDS 


Liberty National’s one-month cam- 
paign in honor of President Frank P. 
Samford produced about $64 million, a 
new record. Tae 

Ernest Redd’s division led all 12 divi- 
sions and each man received an engraved 
gold pocket-knife. L. G. Lee’s Knoxville 
district was the leading agent, as in 
1950. Its entire personnel were guests at 
the president’s banquet in Knoxville. The 
district received an inscribed plaque and 
each man received a bill-fold. 

The staff competition was won by the 
J. H. Smith unit of the Cullman district 
and each man received a travel clock. 
J. L. Marsh of the Smith staff was the 
leading producer and won the president’s 
cup and a Pontiac sedan. Everyone who 
qualified for the President’s Club was 
presented a sterling silver money clip 
and tie clasp set. 

November sales of Michigan Life, hon- 
oring President Scott E.,Lamb’s birth- 
day, totaled $1,750,000, 50% over any pre- 
vious month. Individual leaders. were 
Louis M. Hathaway of Detroit and Bert 
F. Klein of Grand Rapids. 












orth-While Benefits 













Based on his production, the qualified Lincoln 
National representative is given Group life in- 
surance. He is also entitled to hospital and sur- 


gical expense coverage for himself and family. 


These worth-while benefits provide another 
reason for our proud claim that LL is geared 


to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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_LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Penn Mutual Transfers 
Maier and Northrop 


Penn Mutual Life has appointed C. D. 
Maier general agent at Denver, and 
Starr Northrop, general agent at Har- 
risburg. Mr. Maier joined the company 
at Wichita in 1943, and in 1947 was ap- 
pointed general agent at Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Northrop started with Penn Mu- 
tual at San Francisco, and successively 


became general agent at Fresno, Cal., 
and Denver. 





Sweeney Succeeds Weill 


Owen P. Sweeney has been named 
district manager at Columbus, O., by 
John Hancock Mutual Life, succeed- 
ing S. F. Weill, who has been trans- 
ferred to Hoboken, N. J., as district 
manager. Mr. Sweeney previously was 
regional supervisor at Cleveland. 




















THE GREATEST FORWARD STEP IN COMPENSATING AGENTS 


The Automatic Increasing Remunerator Contract, 
purely incentive, gives the Agent 


IMMEDIATELY 
© Basic Raise, commission rate at 20% more 
than customary commission contracts. 


PLUS 
© Automatic additional inc>eases of 8% — 16% — 24% in First Year Com- 
mission rate — payable automatically first of each month. 
TOGETHER WITH 


e Persistency Bonus, payable every three months 

e Lifetime Renewals, a permanently increasing income 
e Free Vacation, all expenses paid, each year 

e Incentive Contests, liberal awards for all producers 
e@ Production Clubs, paying substantial cash bonuses 


Agents can easily DOUBLE their income for good production. 


With the A.I.R. Commission Contract—Outstanding Policies, we challenge com- 
parison. This unusual contract available in Michigan — Illinois — and Missouri 
— Write today for full details — Charles H. Davis, Supt. of Agencies. 


Bankers Mufual LY 
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G. C. French, 
President 


WOME OFrice FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
An Old Line Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


Bringing More Commissions to Life Producers 
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A. Calbi general agent at Olean, 
Since 1936 Mr. Calbi was with Pruden- 


Mutual Benefit Appoints 
Two General Agents 


Mutual Benefit Life has appointed 
Paul J. Quillin general agent in partner- 





Paul J. Quillin 


L. B. MacEwen 
ship with Frank C. Hughes at Milwau- 
kee, and Lyford B. MacEwen general 
agent at Nashua, N. H., to succeed 
William E. Johnson, who will enter 
personal production. : 

Mr. Quillin joined the company in 
1946, and in 1948 he was appointed pro- 
duction manager and later associate 
general agent at San Francisco. He 
was made associate general agent at 
Milwaukee last year. 

Mr. MacEwen joined the company at 
Manchester, N. H., in 1932. In 1936 he 
was appointed supervisor and later as- 
sociate general agent there. 

Mr. Hughes has been general agent 
at Milwaukee since 1932. Mr. Johnson 
joined the company as general agent 
at Nashua in 1927, was appointed gen- 
eral agent at Boston in 1943, and re- 
turned to Nashua in 1947. 





Behrns Named Gen’‘l Agent 
for N. E. Mutual at Chicago 


George C.*Behrns, manager of the 
Life 


New England Mutual Fowler 
agency at Chicago 
for a year and a 
half, has been pro- 
moted to. general 
agent. He started 
with the agency in 
1935 and later 
spent a few years 
with Aetna Life at 
Detroit where he 
became general 
agent for Michigan. 
He returned to the 
Fowler agency and 
became manager 
there upon Mr. 
Fowler’s retire- 
ment last year. 

Mr. Behrns is a director of Insurance 
Brokers Assn. of Illinois and has been 
active in Chicago General Agents & 
Managers Assn. 





G. C. Behrns 


Manhattan Appoints Calbi 


Manhattan Life has appointed Felix 
N. Y. 


tial there, and before that was with 
Metropolitan. He is a graduate of Ford- 
ham. 





Husid Represents U. S. Life 


J. Stanley Husid has been appointed 


manager of United States Life’s newly 
opened office at Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Husid entered the business in 1936 and 
has been at Trenton since 1947. 





Turner Named at Aberdeen 


Homer E. Turner has been appointed 


general agent for Continental American 


gone, at Aberdeen, Md. He has been in the 
o —  F life business since 1935 when he sold on 
| a a part-time basis while attending the 


University of Mississippi. He became a 
full-time agent in 1945 following his dis- 
charge from the army. He received the 
C.L.U. designation in 1947 and later 
taught C.L.U. at Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity. He has also taught L.U.T.C. in 


=—=—= 


Baltimore. He has been with Continep. 
tal American since early in 1951. 





Burke Succeeds Kenyon for 
N. W. Mutual at Utica 


New general agent for Northwestery 
Mutual at Utica, N. is Paul E 
Burke, Jr. He succeeds S. Newton 
Kenyon, who is retiring after 36 years 
of service. Mr. Burke joined the com. 
pany in 1938 and has been at Steuben. 
ville, O., for the past six years. This 
year he has produced more than $1 mij. 
lion. He is an army veteran. 

Mr. Kenyon began with Northwester, 





P. E. Burke, Jr. S. N. Kenyon 


in 1916 and has been general agent at 
Utica for 27 years. He is a past presi. 
dent of both Utica Assn. of Life Under. 
writers and Life Managers & General 
Agents Assn. He will continue in per- 
sonal production. 





Occidental Group Changes 


The group division of Occidental Life 
of California has made the following 
changes: 

O. W. Rusling, Rocky Mountain re- 
gional group supervisor, has been trans- 
ferred from Albuquerque to Denver. He 
will direct the group office there in 
addition to supervising his territory. 

R. W. Gillies, assistant regional group 
supervisor in the Rocky Mountain ter- 
aeeey. will head the Albuquerque of- 
ce. 

Norman R. Wagner has been pro- 
moted from assistant regional group su- 
pervisor to associate regional group 
supervisor at Los Angeles. 





Prudential Names Calvin 


Prudential has appointed Jack F. Cal- 
vin assistant manager at San Diego. 
Mr. Calvin joined the company there 
in 1950. He served in the last war. 


Bachman Retires as G. A. 


Walter A. Bachman, Northwestern 
National general agent in central Kansas 
and Oklahoma since 1932, is retiring to 
devote full time to personal production. 
He entered the business in 1913 and 
opened the Kansas-Oklahoma agency in 
1932. 

He will be succeeded by Herbert Ihde, 
who has been with the company since 
1940. For three years he has been a 
field supervisor at Kansas City, and 
prior to that worked out of the Bachman 
agency. 


Bushel to Mutual Trust 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago has ap- 
pointed Robert E. Bushel general agent 
at Columbus, O., where he will develop 
a new agency. Since 1944 Mr. Bushel 
has been with Equitable Society at Co- 
lunibus. He is a graduate of Ohio State. 











Names Kavanagh at Montreal 
Metropolitan has appointed J. H. 
Kavanagh group manager at Montreal 
to succeed Nelson R. Perry. Mr. Kava- 
nagh has been in the group department 
since joining the company in 1925. 


Great-West Life has appointed Donald 
C. Elliott supervisor at Kingston, Ont. 
Mr. Elliott joined the company there in 
1950. 








Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co. has 
sold a $2,011,000 4% promissory note 
due 1970 to New York Life. 
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_ ASSOCIATIONS 


Newer Stars Speak at S. F. 


Featured at the December meeting of 
san Francisco Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers were three successful comparative 
newcomers. Val Cosper, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, who wrote a million in his first 
year, spoke on “Personal Organization. 
James Banghart, New England Mutual, 
who has been San Francisco supervisor 
jor his company since leaving the army 
at the close of the last war, spoke on 
“Building on Sand.” Paul Fansler, Bank- 
ers of Lowa, who joined his company 
three years ago and is now its leading 
producer, spoke on “Work Where Your 
Strength Is. ” 5 

Miss Claye Wrenn, newly appointed 
secretary of the association, was for- 
nally presented at this meeting. She 
succeeds Mrs. Mary Moore, who has re- 
signed to become a full-time housewife. 





Start Plans for Okla. Congress 


Plans are being made for the 1952 
sales congress to be presented by Okla- 
homa Assn. of Life Underwriters Feb. 
:and 2 at Oklahoma City. How to be- 
come a successful agent will be treated 
by two panels, one consisting of com- 
parative newcomers and the other of 
veterans. 





Chicago Plans Breakfast Meeting 


Something new will be a breakfast 
meeting of Chicago Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters on Jan. 24. Speaker will be 
Frank L. McFarlane, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Cleveland, a 10-year member of the 
Million Dollar- Round Table. 





Toronto, Ont.—Gordon FE. Thomas, 
Great-West Life, has been elected presi- 
dent. He is the youngest man ever to 
head this group, which is the largest 
local association in Canada. 

Watertown, N. Y.—James A. Stephens 
reviewed the history of the Northern 
New York association at its monthly 
luncheon meeting. Joseph E. Kessler, lo- 
cal social security administrator, was a 
special guest. 

Minneapolis — R. D. Lonie, 
Benefit Life, Buffalo, spoke at 
cember luncheon meeting. 

Nashville-— Herschell Emery, Mutual 
Benefit, president of Nashville General 
Agents & Managers Assn., and a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, spoke 
on “Mice or Men.” 


Seattle—The next meeting will be held 
Jan. 7 at Washington Athletic Club. 


Milwaukee—William E. North, Chi- 
cago, manager of the northern Illinois 
branch of New York Life, discussed 
“Building for the Sale.” President Gene 
Ebersol announced that 50 new members 
had been added to the group during a 
membership drive conducted this month 
and sparked by a “kick-off” breakfast. 


Waukesha, Wis.—Members of the Wau- 
kesha County association and their fam- 
ilies had as guests at a Christmas party 
20 patients from the Waukesha County 
Home. The program included entertain- 
ment, refreshments, and a Santa Claus 
to present gifts. Mrs. Frances Buelow 
and Fred Koch were in charge. 


Madison, Wis.—Residents of the Dane 
County home for the Aged were guests 
at a Christmas party. Each year mem- 
bers buy gifts, provide entertainment, 
cakes, cookies and refreshments, and 
transport about 50 residents of the home 
by bus. Those unable to attend were 
sent gifts and candy. Carl J. Homann, 
president, was general chairman, with 
Ray Dean, vice-president, heading the 
program committee. Charles H. Schaff, 
agency vice-president of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, spoke on “Selling Funda- 
mentals” at the December luncheon 
meeting. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Eber M. Spence, vice- 
President and director of agencies for 
American United Life, spoke on “Life In- 
surance and the American Public.” 

Davenport, Ia.—Francis Merritt, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies 
= Central Life of Iowa, spoke on “Clos- 

g.” 


Mutual 
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General agents of Pacific Mutual Life 
will hold their annual meeting at the 
Fairmont hotel, San Francisco, the 
week of Jan. 28, 





More Care Given for 
Same Income Share—AMA 


Public benefit in the great spread of 
hospitalization, medical and surgical in- 
surance is seen in a report from the 
American Medical Assn. which says 
that Americans are getting more and 
better medical care than they did 20 
years ago for the same proportion of 
their family budget. During the last 
20 years the amount of the consumer’s 
budget spent for medical care has fluc- 
tuated around 4%, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. In 1942 it was 
4.2% and in 1950 4.4%. The rise in the 
last five years reflects wartime condi- 
tions according to AMA which cites 
the increase in hospital room rates, the 
climbing birth rate, and increased use 
of hospitals. 

AMA says that the physician’s share 
of the medical dollar has actually 
dropped 12% in the last 20 years from 
31.8 cents to 29.1 cents, while the hos- 
pital’s share grows 6%, from 13.9 cents 
to 23.1 cents. According to the study 
only 53% of a week’s wages was neces- 
sary in 1950 to buy the same medical 


services for which the worker spent a| 


week’s wages during 1935-39. The pa- 
tient received more service in 1950 than 
he did in 1935, from one-third to one- 
half again as much, said the AMA 
pointing to the introduction of “wonder” 
drugs, improved transportation, more 
patients seen in offices and clinics that 
help the average physician to give more 
service. 





Pierce Wins Contention It 
Controls Chapter 9 Surplus 


LOS ANGELES — Judge Hansen 
of the California superior court issued 
a formal order in favor of Pierce In- 
surance Co. of Los Angeles against the 
claims of Insurance Commissioner Ma- 
loney that surplus funds on chapter 9 
company policies belong to the policy- 
owners. The judge held that surplus on 
chapter 9 policies is the property of the 
company. 

Pierce was transformed from a chap- 
ter 9 company to a stock company in 
1948. At that time, ‘Commissioner 
Downey held that the surplus on the 
chapter 9 policies held by policyholders 
and in force belong to the policyholders. 
This ruling followed a hearing before 
the commissioner. The company ap- 
pealed for a judgment of decalaratory 
relief on the ground that the surplus 
legally belonged to the stockholders of 
the stock company. Mr. Downey had 
countered with a cross petition seeking 
injunctive relief against the company. 

Judge Hansen had rendered a memo- 
randum order upholding the company 
and has now followed it with a formal 
order. This order holds that the chapter 
9 policyholders lost their rights to sur- 
plus by their failure to purchase stock 
in the present company. 





Trophy to Columbus Agency 


The Columbus agency of Ohio State 
Life won the President’s Trophy in a 
campaign honoring President Claris 
Adams. Production exceeded that for 
any previous campaign. 

The Columbus agency, headed by 
R. G. Leuzinger, wrote 84.5% over 
quota. The Mansfield agency was 
second, followed by Marion, Cincinnati, 
Lexington, Ky., Toledo, Akron, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 


Edwards & Son Celebrates 


More than 15 agents of the J. C. Ed- 
wards & Son agency of Kansas City 
Life at Macon, Ga., and their wives at- 
tended the silver anniversary celebra- 
tion of the agency. E. E. Chappell, 
assistant superintendent of agencies -for 
the company, spoke. 


To Open Columbus Unit 


Sun Life of Baltimore is opening a 
district office at Columbus, O., with Jay 
E. Pozz, formerly manager at Cleveland, 
in charge. 





Hails Policyholder As 
a Diversified Investor 


The life insurance policyholder was 
hailed as the most versatile investor in 
America in a lengthy article in the New 
York Times Dec. 17. Written by one of 
its financial writers, Thomas P. Swift, 
the article traced the history of life in- 
surance investments, saying that the 
business has emerged as_ the’ nation’s 
major source of capital. The transition 
from investment exclusively in risk free 


government, state or municipal bonds, 
or gilt edged railroad or utility issues 
was described in lengthy fashion, the 
major point being the present great 
diversity of life company investment in 
defense and civilian enterprise. 





Farris C. Oden, manager of the 
Pampa, Tex. branch of the Panhandle 
Insurance Agency, has been elected 
executive vice-president of Western Na- 
tional Life of Amarillo. Mr. Oden, one 
of the founders of the company, is 
former mayor of Pampa. 





That statement, based on an 
1857 almanac, enabled Coun- 
sellor Lincoln to trap a witness 
and win a case. “You could 
not have seen the defendant 
commit this crime by moon- 
light,” Mr. Lincoln charged, 
“because there was no moon 
at midnight, August 29!” 

. Like Counsellor Lincoln, 
your lawyer has been trained 
to see all sides of a situation. 
His wise counsel has saved 
many from the consequences 
of hasty actions. : 


THIS MAN, ALSO, PROTECTS YOU 


Like your lawyer, the Mutual 
Benefit Life counsellor can see 
all sides of a situation. With 
his Analagraph, he can predict 
a family’s financial future ac- 
curately. And offer the right 
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“‘There was no moon at 


midnight, August 29...” 


plan for security because, at 
Mutual Benefit Life, he has 
many to choose from. 


Take lawyers. The Mutual 
Benefit Life man is not only 
able to offer them a sound fi- 
nancial plan. He can, also, 
show them how to make their 
professional future more secure 
through the Mutual Benefit 
Life’s Special Business Insur- 
ance Plan. 


FEELING OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A deep feeling of accomplish- 
ment accompanies the Mutual 
Benefit Life man in his daily 
work. He has both the emo- 
tional and physical equipment 
to do an outstanding service 
and he is proud of his contri- . 
bution to the security of his 
community. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 





How to Make 


a Town Your 


Exclusive Bailiwick 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


When anybody manages to win a 
whole town for his clientele, it makes 
you wonder how he did it. So when I 
had occasion to be in Denver, one man 
I wanted to be sure to see was John 
A. Culbreath, general agent there for 
Manhattan Life, and insurance adviser 
extraordinary to the town of Kremmling. 

Mr. Culbreath had won far-reaching 
publicity for his feat but I still wanted 
to know more about how he actually 
did it. Sure, it was a small town but 
even so, insuring nearly half the popu- 
lation of anything except a ghost town 
is an accomplishment to arouse the 
curiosity of even the most jaded. 

You get the explanation of a good 
share of Mr. Culbreath’s record when 
you meet him. He’s big, friendly, en- 
thusiastic, a good talker but fortunately 
not an overwhelming one. It’s not hard 
to understand why his clients like him 
and are loyal to him. But all that can 
be said about thousands of good insur- 
ance men, ‘none of whom has the dis- 
tinction of a town’s exclusive life in- 
surance agent. 


Qualifications Match Opportunity 


The answer, it seemed to me, lay in 
the way that John Culbreath’s special 
qualifications match up with the special 
situation of town of Kremmling, in- 
cluding its inhabitants, their occupa- 
tions, and even — or perhaps especial- 
ly —its geographical situation. He likes 
it there, finds its people and their activi- 
ties congenial, so that what would be 
work for a lot of people is fun for him. 
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Kremmling is in a wealthy cattle and 
sheep raising area. It’s the national 
center of quarter-horse breeding and 
racing activity. People who have money 
for horse-racing also have money to 
buy insurance. 

Geography, abetted by weather, helps 
Mr. Culbreath to keep Kremmling as 
his undisputed bailiwick. The village is 
high enough in the mountains so that 
aside from the summer season it’s vir- 
tually impossible to get in or out except 
by helicopter. Not many insurance 
agents would resort to that way of get- 
ting around, so Mr. Culbreath doesn’t 
have to worry about competitors 
muscling in during the greater part of 
the year. And during the warm months 
he is in Kremmling so much of the time 
that he can readily keep his finger on 
the situation. 

Expensive Prospecting 

Even in summer Kremmling’s re- 
moteness and the price of hotel accom- 
modations makes it unlikely that any 
rival agents would come nosing around 
for prospects. Not even the most en- 
terprising insurance salesman would 
care about putting out $10 or so a day 
on the chance of finding a prospect or 
two in a territory known to be in an- 
other agent’s hip pocket. 

As a matter of fact, on the few occa- 
sions when an agent of another com- 
pany has tried to operate in Kremmling, 
loyal policyholders have informed Mr. 
Culbreath immediately. If there proved 
to be an insurable situation that he had 
overlooked, he remedied the situation at 
once. Oftener than not, Mr. Culbreath 
had already insured the prospect’s fa- 
ther, brother, or grandfather and of 
course had an inside track. 


“Culbreath’s Territory” 


It has gotten so now that if a neo- 
phyte agent should even think of trying 
to get business in Kremmling, his gen- 
eral agent would probably tell him, “Oh, 
that’s John Culbreath’s territory,” and 
advise him to work some other area. 

Incidentally, Kremmling is not the 
only little town in the Denver region 
that gives the bulk of its business to 
a single insurance agent but Mr. Cul- 
breath still appears to have the record 
in percentage of population insured. 
There are quite a few towns that Mr. 
Culbreath feels it would be futile for 
him or any other outside agent to 
tackle, so loyal are the citizens to the 
agent that has made himself the town’s 
insurance adviser. 

Knowing the tide of business and in- 
dustry in the. Kremmling area, Mr. 
Culbreath also knows when are the best 
times to see his various prospects. 
Townspeople can even judge the tide of 
activities by Mr. Culbreath’s comings 
and goings. 

“John’s in town. They must be ship- 
ping cattle and sheep,” one may say to 
another. 

Due credit should be given to Carl 
Breeze, Manhattan agent and Kremm- 
ling banker, for his share in sewing up 
Kremmling for the Manhattan. He lives 
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there the year ’round and from both his 
personal and business contacts is ideally 
situated to complement Mr. Culbreath’s 
activities. 

As a result of the Culbreath-Breeze 
activity, Manhattan Life has $979,000 in 
force in Kremmling on 360 policyhold- 
ers. Hundreds of policies have matured 
there in the 32 years since Mr. Cul- 
breath began selling in Kremmling. 
The company has obtained nearly 
$200,000 a year of insurance from the 
town, and during one 45-day period 
some years ago Mr. Culbreath got 
$43,000 in premiums. He has written 
more than $125,000 on Kremmling boys 
who looked him up in Denver to buy 
insurance. 


Eye-Opener on What Can Be Done 


Mr. Culbreath’s success in Kremmling 
is not a story of a souped-up sales 
talk, direct mail advertising, telephone 
approach, or anything else that can be 
set down in a few words as a prescrip- 
tion for success. But it is an eye-opener 
on what can be done by working inten- 
sively in a group of people you like and 
who like you so well that you are their 
insurance man and nobody else has a 
chance. 


THE “IS HAVE IT 


Smith Shows Stuff 
to Spell Success 


Intelligence, interest, inspection, in- 
genuity, industriousness, integrity, in- 
testines, and initiative were listed by 
H. R. Smith, agency superintendent of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, as the eight 
“T” ingredients for a successful life in- 
surance career at a meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Assn. of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Smith added that these ingredi- 
ents can be achieved through market 
management, sales management, self- 
management, and morale management, 
even when the prospect shows no in- 
terest, no need, no hurry, and no money. 

Emphasizing the dwindling insurance 
sales in spite of increasing national 
income, he referred to first nine month 
figures showing that television set sales 
in Cincinnati exceeded insurance pre- 
miums collected there in the past 100 
years. “The insurance market is far 
from saturated,’ Mr. Smith declared, 
and he urged agents to see 60 new 
prospects a week in 1952. 

More dramatic sales approaches were 
also encouraged. He told of the glossy 
print of a hearse he displays at the 
beginning on an interview. 





Self Management Objective 


As a_ self-management objective, it 
was suggested that agents achieve a 
59 higher degree of efficiency. Mr. 
Smith pointed out studies showing that 
approximately 75% of business comes 
from prospects. on whom the agent 
spends only 25% of his time. 

The agent’s real competitors, it was 
stated, are not the 6,000 building and 
loan associations, the 15,000 national 
banks, the 4,000 stock exchange firms, 
7,000 postmasters, 10,000 representa- 
tives of 350 investment trusts, and 149,- 
999 other agents. The trouble-makers 
are candy, soft drinks, cigarettes, movies, 
horses, automobiles, perfume and jew- 
elry. Mr. Smith asserted that life in- 
surance, taking 2.9% of the national 
income, is in the same class as movies 
and pari-mutuels. 

He declared that the fault lies with 
most agents who are “too intelligent, 
too factual” and make the sales “too 
much of a rationalization process.” Con- 
cluding, he asked for more inspiration 
in the sales presentation, and less of 
the “too casual treatment of the only 
perfect gift.” 


Hale Analyzes 
Four Open Markets 


_ The question “Did We Really Capital. 
ize on Opportunity?” was explored by 
Stanton G. Hale, vice-president and 
manager -of agencies of Mutual Life at 
the South Carolina Insurance Day pro. 


gram. In presenting his challenge, Mr jor 


Hale graphically measured the dimen. 
sions of the epportunity that has de. 
veloped over the past 10 years. 

First of all, he said, the needs are up, 
Cost of living and needs of beneficiaries 
have jumped more than 80%. There are 
seven million more children under age 
10. College education costs have jumped 
at least 50%. The life span and conse. 
quently retirement needs have been 
lengthened and, people have gone $59 
billion into additional debt. He noted 
also that there are more prospects and 
that cash is much more plentiful. 

“Here then,” he said, “are the oppor. 
tunities. Did we take advantage oj 
them?” The answer is “No,” but nota 
+ li “No.” It is a challenging 
No 


Mr. Hale went into some detail on 


markets that have been missed or 
slighted. He examined four groups. 
Farmers, people without insurance, 


skilled and semi-skilled workers an4 
women. In these particular classes he 
noted that the industry has not stressed 
enough the obvious advantages of life 
insurance over other forms of savings, 
“We sell happiness and security in q 
way that is unmatched by any other 
method in the world,” he said. “We must 
recharge our batteries with new en. 
thusiasm for our product.” 

He emphasized that even with higher 
taxes the trend is still toward more take 
home pay and with the mounting defense 
efforts, there will probably be fewer 
refrigerators, television sets, houses, ete, 
to buy, so people should have more to 
put into savings. And at the same time 
the same people will need more pro- 
tection. : 

Mr. Hale expressed the challenge this 
way: Go where the money is, concen- 
trate on single need sales, sell to beat 
inflation. By doing these things, he said, 
we can make the most of the oppor- 
tunities that surround us. 

“We have a good product,” he de- 
clared. “We have the sales know-how. 
Olur competition is keen, but it is not 
cut-throat. It goes to the higher ground 
of providing a better service to our 
clients than the next fellow.” 








Armour Tells His Formula 


Carlton M. Armour, Northwestern 
National, Hutchinson, a member of the 
legislative committee of Kansas State 
Life Underwriters Assn., told members 
of the Central Kansas association at 
Great Bend that he has followed these 
10 rules: Smile sincerely; never tell a 
lie; be genuinely friendly; be considerate 
of others; don’t gossip, little people talk 
about people, middle people talk about 
things, big people talk about ideas; like 
people, be really interested in them; have 
a real and abiding faith; try to under- 
stand other people’s problems; don’t be 
selfish with your time; eliminate feat. 
Members were present from Hoisington, 
Ellinwood, St. John, Pratt, Maxville, and 
Great Bend. 


Dockson to Speak at L. A. 


Robert R. Dockson, economist for the 
western home office of Prudential, will 
speak on business research as a tool of 
management at the mid-winter general 
management conference of American 
Management Assn. at Los Angeles, Jan. 
17. 
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Volume as Gauge May Be on Way Out 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





ee 

term business elsewhere. There also 
was a turnover in the agents who quali- 
jed for the meetings. 

Companies are much more hard-head- 
ed about the percentage of term in an 
agent’s production when they are paying 
out money on a salary plan, or in fi- 
nancing arrangements generally, 


M.D.R.T. Requirements 


The Million Dollar Round Table of 
V.A.L.U. has stiffened its requirements 
ior membership for those qualifying in 
1952 by decreasing the credit for various 
jorms of cheap insurance because of the 
reat volume of term insurance that is 
being written. There has been for some 
time a limitation on the credit given for 
term but even under the new rule, and 
giving it some credit is perfectly justi- 
fable. many men are going to be 
\.D.R.T. members whose income is not 
going to give them enough to have one 
of those “estate problems” that the big, 
case boys like to discuss. This avoids 
consideration of the man who just “has 
to make the M.D.R.T.” and writes a 
fat term policy in some business seeking 
company, if his own won’t go along on 
a term basis, pays one month’s term 
premium to qualify, and then lets the 


business lapse. 
Psychological Aspect 


Psychologically many older agents are 
being hurt by their inability to realize 
that they can no longer get along on 
$300,000 or $400,000 of business a year 
although they did well enough on that 
before the war. Now the better than 
average agent needs more than $500,000 
of production a year, generally speak- 
ing (and using the concededly ambigu- 
ous term), to get along comfortably. If 
these men were more premium con- 
scious they’d step up their efforts and 
get off that volume plateau that so many 
agents seem to hit in their career. They 
would seek a higher one. The new man 
writing the smaller volume of business 
these days may be in the business for 
two or three years and still owe several 
thousand dollars to his general agent. 
More attention to actual cash earnings 
might change that. 

The debit man, with his traditional 
concentration on premium, however 
small, has an advantage in this regard. 
More emphasis on commissions might 
also discourage the agent who has been 
softened by the easy selling that has 
come with prosperity and who doesn’t 
put up much of an objection when. the 
prospect takes term when he can afford 
cash value coverage. 

General agents have also had to re- 
appraise the valuations placed on agency 
production. Their earnings or renewals 
are often keyed to premium collections. 
Volume going through the agency may 
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mean nothing, at least its meaning is 
greatly varied depending on the term 
consciousness of the company the 
agency represents. 

Many companies and general agencies 
in releasing production figures no longer 
talk about volunie because of its lack of 
meaning. They talk of quotas, or specify 
when they are a term de-emphasizing 
agency, that credit for term writers is 
not included in their campaign or in 
their year-end results. 

Commissions plus lives as a measure 
seems to be a simple way for those in- 
side the business to decide how an 
agent is getting along. There is also 
the problem of answering without get- 
ting too technical the question “How’s 
business?” Nevertheless, a number of 
companies in recent years have stopped 
using volume as the criterion and turned 
to commissions or premiums, Appar- 
ently more will do the same as soon as 
they can decide how to do it. 

Some companies admittedly would 
like to get off volume as a measure but 
they indicate they would have account- 
ing difficulties between home and agency 
offices and that this prevents them from 
making the change. 


Home Life Practice 


Home Life of New York has taken a 
different approach to evaluating the ef- 
forts of its agents by setting up a client 
rather than a production qualification 
for membership by all men with less 
than five years’ experience in its group 
of qualified field underwriters. To qual- 
ify for its 1953 conference, for example, 
a 1951 recruit must have 144 clients, a 
1950 recruit 126 clients, a 1949 recruit 
108 clients, a 1948 man 81 clients. For 
fifth year men and over, 81 clients and 
$375,000 of quality volume is required. 
For third and fourth year men up to 
25% of the new clients may come fon 
planned estate review situations. Such 
a review qualifies if the client buys or 
replans. It is expected that the replan- 
ning will be of a necessary and essential 
nature. 

Many of L.I.A.M.A.’s success studies 
are keyed to $120,000 as a median for 
one year survivors. This is a relative 
rather than an absolute definition. No 
one argues that a man is a success be- 
cause he writes $120,000 of business in 
a year. But for statistical purposes a 
higher figure would be unrealistic. 

And although some may consider the 
amount at risk as a good indicator of 
company position, it may have little re- 
lation to its assets or premium income. 
An outstanding example to demonstrate 
this is Teachers I. & A. That organiza- 
tion writes considerable high premium 
retirement income and annuity business. 
Last January it was 142 in the ranking 
by in-force with a total of $136,962,542. 
But its assets ranked 35th in the busi- 
ness, more than companies six times its 
size, and its premium income, excluding 
A. & H., exceeded that of some of the 
companies with $1 billion in force. 


Burke Joins Northern Life 

F, W. Burke of Des Moines has been 
appointed supervisor of agencies in 
Iowa for Northern Life, succeeding L. 
J. Myklebust, who has been promoted 
to director of training at the home 
office. 

For 3% years, Mr. Burke has been 
Des Moines manager for North Amer- 
ican Life & Casualty and before that 
was in the insurance business 12 years 
at Minneapolis. 
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Elect Spencer as 
Head of Protected 
Home Circle 


Protected Home Circle has appointed 
Joseph Spencer as president to fill the 
unexpired term of the late S. H. Hadley. 
The appointment was made by F. 
Mallett, vice-president, acting as presi- 
dent in accordance with society consti- 
tutional procedure on vacancies between 
meetings of the supreme circle. Joseph 
Nelson has been appointed a director to 
fill a vacancy left by the death of Mr. 
Hadley. Walter E. Basye of Rochester, 
N. Y., was advanced from guide of the 
supreme circle to guardian; William J. 
Wilson, Cleveland attorney, was ad- 
vanced from sentinel to guide. Mr. Nel- 
son is the new sentinel. The vacancy 
in the auditing committee caused by 
advancement of Mr. Nelson was filled 
by appointment of Elmer Jenkins as 
manager of the real estate and mortgage 
loan department at the home office. 

Mr. Spencer is a native of Sharon, 
Pa., and became a traveling auditor of 
the home office of Protected Home Circle 
in 1926. He was named auditor in 1931 
and then became assistant supreme sec- 
retary. The fraternal named him field 
director in 1938 and in 1943 he became 
a board member. He first joined Pro- 
tected Home Circle as a member in 1908 
and was president of the Sharon circle 
in 1913, was elected representative to 
the grand circle of Pennsylvania in 
1923 and was grand secretary from 1928 
to 1938. He was first elected to the 
supreme circle in 1924. Mr. Spencer is 
a member of the executive committee 
of National Fraternal Congress and of 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress. 

Mr. Nelson was educated at West- 
minster College and entered the home 
office in 1927 in charge of the statistical 
department. He was made assistant sec- 
retary in 1938. He represented Sharon 
circle in the grand circle of Pennsylvania 
and was elected by the grand circle as 
supreme representative for the 1935 ses- 
sion. In 1937 he was made a member 
of the mileage and per diem committee 
and then was appointed a member of 
the auditing committee. 











Werkmaster Announces 
Candidacy for Mayor 


Otto R. Werkmaster, Milwaukee, state 
president of Modern Woodmen and ac- 
tive in Wisconsin Fraternal Congress, 
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has announced his candidacy for mayor. 
For 20 years he has been a member of 
the national board of auditors of the 
Modern Woodmen. He has made sev- 
eral previous unsucessful attempts for 
city and state public offices. 





Catholic Knights Upheld 
in Milwaukee Court Ruling 


MILWAUKEE—Catholic Knights of 
Wisconsin has a legal right to buy the 
16-story Tower Hotel building at West 
Wisconsin and North 11th street in Mil- 
waukee, under a decision of Circuit 
Judge Murphy. 

The society had contracted to buy the 
building, land and leasehold from present 
owners for approximately $1 million, 
contingent upon a court ruling that it 
has a legal right to invest in this type of 
property. 

Friendly Suit Brought 


A friendly suit was brought in cir- 
cuit court for clear title and will be car- 
ried to the state supreme court for fur- 
ther affirmation. The Knights plan to 
use three floors of the building for home 
offices and operate the rest as a hotel 
with the present staff. The ground floor 
is occupied by commercial firms. 


Eggert Rejoins Nebraska 
Department as Actuary 


Henry G. Eggert has been: appointed 
actuary of the Nebraska department. 
He was with the 
department from 
1943 to 1946 as ac- 
tuarial examiner. 
He has been comp- 
troller, in charge of 
the auditing, ac- 
counting and plan- 
ning departments 
of Woodmen Cir- 
cle, since 1946. 

Mr. Eggert be- 
gan his insurance 
career in 1932 at 
the home office of 
Bankers Reserve 
Life of Omaha in 
the conservation and policyholders serv- 
ice departments. In 1933, when that com- 
pany was acquired by Ohio National 
Life, he transferred to its office, where he 
served until he joined the Nebraska de- 
partment in 1943. He was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska college of 
business administration and for seven 
years before entering insurance was in 
accounting and auditing work with pub- 
lic utility and manufacturing organiza- 
tions. 








Henry G. Eggert 
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PERTINENT 


STATISTICS 


ASSETS .......................Over $133,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE.........Over $554,000,000 
BENEFITS PAID SINCE 1902.....Over $ 58,000,000 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 


Home Office: 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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FteNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
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MacKinnon to Metropolitan 


James W. MacKinnon, superintendent 
of insurance for Prince Edward Island, 
has left that job to become attorney at 
the Canadian head office of Metropolitan 
Life at Ottawa. 
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WSB Regulations 
Allow Group O.K.s 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





than 70 days during which there were 
visits. 

5. Life insurance—Policies with a cash 
surrender value. Policies exceeding 85% 
of the average compensation of. the 
group, or $1,500, whichever is greater. 
Any coverage for accidental death and 
dismemberment or other coverages be- 
yond life insurance for retired employes. 


All Must 


These developments were covered in 
general wage regulation 19 and resolu- 
tion 78 signed by Economic Stabilizer 
Putnam. Employers who want to put 
new plans into effect or modify existing 
ones must file a special health and wel- 
fare form obtainable irom regional of- 
fices of the Department of Labor with 
the wage stabilization board in Wash- 
ington. These forms must be filed in all 
cases even where the group plans are 
eligible for automatic approval of the 
wage stabilization board. Plans which 
meet the requirements or standard cri- 
teria of the regulations must wait 30 
days before putting the plans into oper- 
ation. Where the plans call for board 
approval, the part of the plans which 
do not fall within the approved criteria 
must wait formal approval of the board. 

Any plan that exceeds review criteria 
or does not match the permissive condi- 
tions of the regulation must go to a 
panel of experts established by the WSB. 
Any decisions may be appealed from this 
board to the wage stabilization board, 
which is the court of final authority. 

The action clears the way for acting 
on at least 2,700 health and welfare plans 
filed with the board at Washington and 
in its regional offices. These plans now 
go into effect immediately under the 
board’s regulation. Plans which do not 
meet the criteria, will be approved by 
the board on a case-by-case basis. In- 
dication is that any plan that is not “un- 
tabilizing” will be approved regardess of 
its limits or conditions. The pension 
regulations are still to be announced. 


Earnings Prospects 
Are Brightened 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








corporate issues to changes in the gov- 
ernment bond prices. 

Even though governments are selling 
at bargain rates as compared with last 
March, there is no disposition on the 
part of life companies to load up, since 
there are so many more attractive other 
channels for investment. 

There is, of course, a tendency toward 
reaching equilibrium. The more that the 
prices of governments and high grade 
corporates tend to decline, the greater 
the loss that a life company would ex- 
perience in disposing of them and con- 
sequently the greater interest return it 
would have to look for in a new issue 
to make the switch worth while. This 
could be a sufficiently important factor 
to make the prices of new securities 
measurably higher than they otherwise 
would be. 


Picture Not Clear 


One factor in the investment picture 
that is difficult to appraise is what will 
happen within the next year to the de- 
mand for loans. It is expected that there 
will be plenty of demand for money at 
good rates for at least the next six 
months but that after the peak of indus- 
trial plant expansion passes there may 
be a drop in the demand for financing 
and a consequent easing of interest 
rates. However, even taking that into 
account, life insurance investment men 
do not foresee any danger of interest 
yields going back to the starvation 
levels of a few years ago. 

While the federal reserve last April 
stopped pegging the long-term govern- 


ment bond market, it has continued to 
stay in the picture so as to keep the 
market “orderly.” Thus, if a large block 
of governments should be dumped on 
the market with no takers the federal 
reserve would step in and buy them to 
keep the price from dropping so far as 
to produce a disorganized situation. No- 
body objects to this, as it merely serves 
to smooth out the fluctuations in price 
and keep them from being too violent. 


How Mechanization Aids 
New York Life Operations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
material in files without taking it out 
of the file drawer, thus preventing mis- 
filing, loss of filed records, and even 
temporary absence of records needed by 
someone else before their return. 

Policy loans not exceeding $1,000 per 
policy are now made at agency offices. 
This accounts for about 80% of policy 
loans. The system expedites issuance of 
loan’ checks and eliminates duplication 
of certain operations. 


New A.P.L. System 


Study of repayment of automatic pre- 
mium loans showed that about one- 
fourth of such loans were repaid as soon 
as the policyholder got a notice that the 
premium had been charged as a loan 
against his policy. To save bookkeep- 
ing, the procedure is now that loan re- 
payments made within 30 days after ex- 
piration of the grace period are treated 
as premium income rather than loan re- 
payments. 

As a result of successful experiments 
in a few branches, New York Life has 
adopted a coupon booklet system for 
monthly premiums. The _ policyholder 
gets a booklet containing 12 envelopes, 
one for each monthly payment, and the 
month each envelope should be used is 
clearly indicated. These booklets, which 
also serve as a handy payment record 
for the policyholder, have resulted in 
substantial savings in mailing costs. 


Mutual Trust Raises Nilson 


Mutual Trust Life has appointed 
Norman H. Benson general agent at 
Ripon, Wis., and August T. Nilson gen- 
eral agent at Chicago. Mr. Benson, who 
has been general agent at Chicago since 
1950, will build a new agency at Ripon 

Mr. Nilson, who takes over the for- 
mer Benson agency, has been field super- 
visor at Minneapolis. Prior to his super- 
visory appointment, he was a member 
of the home office agency. 


Ind. Companies Featured 


The development of Indiana domestic 
insurance companies to the point where 
“Hoosier firms are coming up fast on 
the inside rail to take a challenging posi- 
tion in the race for America’s insurance 
business” is given by the Indianapolis 
“Star” in its Sunday supplement of Dec. 
23. 
Indiana is 10th in number of domestic 
companies with 179, the article states, 
and 81 of those companies (excluding 
the farm mutuals) have assets totaling 
more than $1 billion. The story traces 
the history of insurance companies in 
the state, taking especial note of the 
charter companies. 


Conn. Mutual Ups Three 


Connecticut Mutual Life has named 
Dr. D. Sergeant Pepper assistant medi- 
cal director. In addition, Carl H. Ander- 
son has been promoted to underwriting 
secretary, and Gaylord L. Paine to 
supervisor of applications. 


Dudley Dowell, vice-president of New 
York Life, has been named chairman 
of the insurance division for the 1952 
finance drive of Greater New York boy 
scouts council. Walter Weissinger, 
New York Life vice-president, will 
serve as vice-chairman and chairman of 
the life insurance executives committee. 
Stanton G. Hale, vice-president of Mu- 
tual Life, is committee chairman of life 
insurance agencies. Daniel Cahill, train- 
ing director for Mutual Life, will be 
vice-chairman. 














Mortgage Statistic 
Application Told 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
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by loan type measure progress againg 
these ceilings and show whether or no, 
the desired balance is being achieyg 
in lending. 

The Mutual Life loan people projey 
past foreclosures and loss ratios moj. 
fied on a judgment basis in relation 
the apparent risk characteristics of th 
loans being acquired currently in orde; 
to approach yield estimates to let th 
lending officer know the quality “miy’ 
of his, new loans. 

Mrs. Bagley said that now that his. 
torical foreclosure and loss experienc 
furnish some reasonable basis for judg. 
ment, it should be possible to make som 
advance provisions for loss by accumulat. 
ing a portion of income in reserves even 
before potential losses on specific mort. 
gages become apparent. Reserves 4 
this type were permitted to be set w 
for securities for the first time this year 
She commented that such advance pro. 
vision for loss should offer significan; 
advantages for the lender and might 4 
the same time dampen some of the de. 
stabilizing effect which mortgage-lending 
operatiorils seem to have had on th 
economy in the past. Another desirabk 
result which might be expected to floy 
from the greater psychological security 
of the lender is increased willingness t 
work out trouble situations with bor. 
rowers on a flexible basis and thus to 
ward off some foreclosures. Obviously 
a mew reserve approach cannot be 
utilized without adequate statistical anal. 
ysis both of the loans being acquired 
and of changes in the quality of the 
portfolio over time, she declared. 

Mutual Life maintains data on. the 
changing status of loans already held 
in the portfolio by checking through 
direct measurement of changes, such as 
tabulating changing appraised values and 
borrower characteristics if the property 
changes hands, and through following 
such symptoms as delinquency and pre- 
payment reports. 


Must Spell Out Combination 


The Maryland department, which here- 
tofore has refused approval to policies 
or applications providing life and A 

coverage in combination, has 
amended the rule so far as group busi- 
ness is concerned. However, the insurer 
is required to prepare a certificate for 
every combination of coverages, even 
though there may be only one suth 
coverage, to which any employe may be 
entitled. 

It will not approve a master combina- 
tion certificate where the procedure is 
to eliminate certain coverages (those to 
which a particular employe is not en- 
titled) by rider or endorsement. 


Run Off Election in Conn. 


Metropolitan Life agents in Connec- 
ticut will have a run off election at an 
early date to determine if they will be 
represented by a union in bargaining 
negotiations with the company. 

In the recent election, the Insurance 
Agents International Union, AFL, got 
56 votes, the Insurance & Allied Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, CIO, 1” 
votes, and no union 189 votes. On the 
new ballot they will pick between CI0 
or no union. 


Extra Dividend for Sterling 


Sterling of Chicago has declared ai 
extra dividend of 5c a share payable 
Dec. 28 to stockholders of record Det 
21, 1951. This brings total payments 
this year to 25c per share. 


Lohn to Mutual Trust 

Mutual Trust Life has appointed 
Kenneth F. Lohn general agent at W: 
mar, Minn. He has been with Mut 
Life there since 1947, serving as assist 
ant manager since 1949. 
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Th. passing of a half billion of insurance 





in force is a memorable occasion in the life 
of our Company. It is fitting that apprecia- 
tion be expressed to all those who have 






made this event possible. 






So, to those in the past and to those in 





the present we tender our congratulations 






for a job well done. 
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